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TRADE ROGUERIES. 
WHETHER or not eels ever get so “ used” to being skinned 
alive as to be insensible to pain, it seems certain that the British 
public has become so accustomed to be cheated that it has 
become indifferent, or callous, or hopeless, under the 
operation. Said public is fleeced in every possible form, and 
yet patiently submits to the shearing, It matters little of 
what, or where, a purchase is made: the buyer is sure to be 
cheated. The quality of goods is first deteriorated by adultera- 
tion ; and then the public is further robbed, by means of false 
weights and measures, in respect to quantity. And this as 
regards almost every article that enters into the general 
consumption of the people. Our bread is not always made 
of flour; our tea is but in a limited sense the 
product of the Flowery Land; our sugar is not 
the genuine juice of the cane, nor our wine of the 
grape ; our beer is compounded of other elements besides 
malt, hops, and pure water; our coffee is composed in 
a greater degree of chicory and burnt horsebeans than of the 
Mocha berry ; brickdust and other abominations are mingled 
with our spices ; and even the elements of adulteration are 
adulterated. If such things as beef and vegetables cannot be 
sophisticated, an inferior article is foisted upon us in lieu of 
the genuine one for which we are made to pay, Nor if, being 
food-poisoned, we go to the physician for an antidote, are we 
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necessarily made secure by the use of his prescription, for the 
very druggist may be 

+ «+ « « » Cheating the sick of a few last gasps, as he sits 

To pestle a poison’d poison behind his crimson lights. 
We are both poisoned and robbed ; and, seemingly, cannot 
help ourselves, 

Nor are we much—if any—better off as regards the clothes 
we wear, the houses we live in, and the implements we use. 
Our best broadcloth is often but “shoddy " in disguise ; our 
silks, our linens, and our woollens are mingled with 
cotton (it is still profitable to do so, though not so much 
80, perhaps, as it was once); our cutlery has become a 
by-word in the world; and the materials of which our 
dwellings are constructed are often old, fusty, rotten, vermin- 
infested rubbish, In short, things have come to such a 
pass, that to say a thing is of British manufacture is 
to pronounce its condemnation, A “Sheffield whittle,” Sir 
Walter Scott tells us, was an implement famous for its good 
quality even so early as the time of Cceur de Lion ; but what 
backwoodsman cares to handle such a tool nowadays? 
What once was our pride, has now become our shame ; what 
once gained us national honour, now only yields us reproach, 
Our goods are almost invariably faulty in quality or deficient 
in quantity, and are in proportionably bad odour among other 
peoples, 


This state of things is not of recent origin. It has been 
growing worse and worse from year to year. The researches 
of Dr. Hassall and others showed that adulteration was 
practised on all hands years ago; and any change that has 
taken place since, has not been in the direction of honesty, 
Our tradesmen still pollute their goods by vile inter- 
mixtures ; they still cheat their customers by using light 
weights and short measures, Their practices have been 
exposed, and preached against, and denounced times out 
of number. But to no avail; general exposures do not shame 
them ; to denounce them in the mass recalls no individual to 
the paths of rectitude, The individual rogues grow more and 
more, both in numbers and audacity, under cover of the 
general corruption that prevails, And so inured are the 
people to the system that they heed it not, nor seek to rectify 
it. The poor suffer most, and the poor are most indifferent, 
Of all the districts of London, the inhabitants of Lambeth 
are, perhaps, most exposed to the depredations of dishonest 
tradesmen ; and yet the people of Lambeth the other evening 
laughed at Mr. Thomas Hughes for inveighing against the 
practices under which they suffer so much, They are so 
accustomed to wrong that they see in it only elements of 
mirth, Roguery has little to fear among such a community. 

But can nothing be done to eradicate this canker of 
universal dishonesty? Men would not tamely submit to be 
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poisoned and robbed as the British pubic is 
poisoned, were detection and punishment easily attainable, It 
is because the individual rogue can shelter himself under general 
practices that the mischief goes on unchecked, Were persons, 
and not merely classes, denounced and exposed, we believe 
the evil would be speedily checked, If, when a roguish 
tradesman has been once detected, all men could point at him 
the finger of scorn, and say, “ That is the man!” dishonest 
tradesmen would become less plentiful than they are now, 
The defects of our existing system of dealing with such 
rogues are that the stain does not stick to them, and that in 
such a large city asthis but few people, comparatively, can 
know that the rogue has been found out. If, however, we 
were to adopt the French mode of making the cheat pub- 
lish his own wrong-doing, and that, too, on the spot— 
his own premises—where the dishonest act had been com- 
mitted, we should probably turn most rogues from the evil 
of their ways. In Paris a tradesman convicted of selling 
adulterated articles is sentenced not only to @ fine, but also to 
post up in a part of his shop, where it can be read by all who 
enter it, an official record of his conviction, of the date at 
which it took place, of the particulars of the offence, and of 
the penalty imposed—ie., both the amount of the fine and 
the number of months during which he is required to post 
this notice, No evasion is allowed. The report is full and 
officially drawn up and signed. It is perfectly legible, and 
nailed up in the most conspicuous part of the shop—say for 
six or twelve months, ‘The police are charged to see that it is 
not removed or covered, Let a similar system be adopted in 
England, and we are persuaded we should speedily have a 
reformation in the habits of our traders of all sorts and ranks, 
None but rogues could object to the plan; no honest trades- 
man—if there be such a being extant—would have occasion 
to fear ; and if the public did not get their due, they would at 
least know who cheated them, 


GREAT FLOODS IN THE NORTH. 

AnorTuer of the great calamities in the presence of which human 
ingenuity and courage are vain has fallen upon two of our northern 
counties. No inconsiderable portions of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
have been swept by a flood which will render long memorable the too 
abundant rains of 1866. This was the result of heavy rains which 
fell last week. 

The first note of alarm came from Manchester. The Irwell, the 
channel of which is exceedingly confined, and the current of which 
is often hardly perceptible, became a rushing torrent, and rose to a 
height which reminded those who witnessed it of the great Holm- 
firth catastrophe of 1852, The lower floors of the warehouses were 
inundated, Factories had to stop work. Nearthe Victoria Bridge, fami- 
liar to the most hasty visitors of Cottonopolis, merchants and machine- 
makers lost timber and machinery by the violence of the waters, 
while the new Waterloo Bridge was menaced by barrels and hogs- 
heads which floated down the stream mingled with the bodies of 
drowned horses. The Medlock, another stream at Manchester, also 
overflowed its banks, and the water did great damage both in private 
houses and places of business. But the worst and most distressing 
results of the flood were at Salford and Broughton. Oppositea place 
called The Crescent, at Salford, there is a large expanse of 
low ground, and the floods converted the whole 500 or 600 
acres into a lake. The gardener of Peel Park found his house 
so inundated and surrounded that it was ni to obtain a boat 
to — his family to a place of safety. Nothing, indeed, 
was visible except the trees in the park and some reservoir embank- 
ments adjacent. One remarkable incident in this neighbourhood 
was the floating towards The Crescent down the river of a great 
wooden structure, which proved to be the bridge leading to 
Broughton racecourse. At a place called Wallness, a little lower 
down the stream, the police had to enter a number of houses by 
breaking through the slate roofs in order to rescue the water-logged 
inhabitants; and still furtber down the course of the river, at Lower 
Broughton, the horrors of the scene were intensified and multiplied. 
The water rose rapidly, and during the forenoon of Friday week 
all sorts of vehicles were called into requisition for the rescue 
of shivering and shuddering people, who had to leave 
all their little possessions on risk behind, and escape for their 
lives, As the day advanced vehicles became useless, and boats had 
to be employed. Then were removed persons who to the last it had 
been hoped need not be disturbed. Even women not risen from 
their confinement had to be conveyed away—sick, wet, and half 
frozen. Al! who were rescued were taken, however, to as comfort- 
able quarters as could be secured for them. The basement of the 
Townhall was appropriated to their use. Fires were lit, beds were 
made, cooking arrangements were extemporised ; while numerous 
other opened their friendly doors. The Mayor and Co 


were especially active and charitable, and not fewer 
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seven lives were also sacrificed by the flood ; at Ripponden, 
near ‘ax, four were drowned by the washing away of a 
bridge ; and other fatal accidents are reported at Manchester, where 


there are three lives lost; at Preston, two; at Otley, one; and at 
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about which hour the flood turned and began to subside. The height 
reached was 2 ft. } in. more than any on record. The town was in & 
state of intense excitement and perturbation all Friday night. In 
many quarters of the town access to the dwellings was impossible. 
On Westgate-common any mode of conveyance was prohibited after 
eight o'clock, as the drains had fallen in and several carts and cabs 
had been upset in consequence. The more the nature of the flood 
becomes known, the more disastrous does it appear. Miles upon 
miles of land have been inundated, and the damage done is at 
present incalculable. Fifty thousand pounds is but a moderate 
computation for the loss occasioned in Wakefield alone; and 
at the river, towards and above Horbury and down towa 
Stanley, the flood’s course is marked by equal devastation. 
The district which has suffered such an awful visitation 18 & 
thickly-populated one, and the loss will fall heavily upon a large 
number of people, Collieries have been flooded, vessels have been 
stranded, live stock carried off from farms, and hedges, walls, and such 
landmarks destroyed—in fact, all manner of things, all trades, and in- 
numerable private individuals have become participators in the general 
ruin, There is not one among the many manufactories standing on 
the brink of the riverin which serious and extensive damage has not 
been inflicted upon the machinery, and in which, on Saturday at all 
eventa, work did not cease, in several instances not to be resumed 
for weeks, Railway communication has been considerably obstructed 
between Wakefield and Manchester, Barnsley, London, and other 
places in consequence of the flooding of tunnels or giving way of 
embankments ; and the wires of the several telegraph companies 
have also suffered. 

Except the great flood of 1842, Derby has not had so great a 
flood since the year 1824, For some days the river had been very 
high, and on Friday week it was observed to rise rapidly. Shortly 
afterwards a terrific storm broke over the neighbourhood, and doubt- 
less very heavy rain must have fallen in Derbyshire, as during the 
night the Derwent had again swollen exceedingly. Thousands of 
acres of water spread from towards Little Eaton over the whole of 
Chester-green, and past the Midland Railway goods station, on to 
the Nottingham-road as far as the new maltings of Mr, George 
Wheeldon and Mr. Thos. Clarke. It is six years since Chester- 
green was flooded before, but that was only asmall affair com- 
pared with the present one. In North Derbyshire the flood was very 
great. The water came roaring down the Peak Hills, overflowing 
the brooks and streams, and then emptying itself into the Derwent, 
the Wye, and the Amber. Along various parts of the Midland line 
of railway the water found its way, but not sufficient to impede the 
traflic, ‘The sight, however, to the travellers on the North Midland 
Railway was an unusual one, as far as the eye could reach being one 
sheet of water. In South Derbyshire the Trent overflowed its banks 
at Willington, Swarkestone, Shardlow, King’s Mills, and other places, 
and the damage done was considerable, Happily, we do not hear of 
apy loss of life in this quarter. 


HISTORY OF A MARSHAL OF FRANCE.—A shoeing-smith of Dijon, M. 
Vaillant, having written to the Marshal of France of the same name to know 
if they were not related, the latter has replied in an interesting letter giving 
such particulars as he knows of his ancestry, in order to assist the writer in 
his researches. After referring to his deceased parents, the Marshal con- 
cludes thus :—I entered the Polytechnic School at sixteen, and on leaving 
it joined the corps of Engineers. ‘The promotion from which I experienced 
the greatest pleasure in the whole course of my career was that of corporal 
at the school. I went through the Russian campaign and that of 1815. I 
was made prisoner at the end of 1813. I was at Waterloo, and wounded in 
the defence of Paris in 1815, I had my leg laid open by a shell at the siege 
of Algiers, in 1830, My superiors said they were well satisfied with me at 
the siege of Antwerp, in 1832, The Emperor told me that he was pleased 
with me at that of Rome. Such, Sir, ismy history nearly complete, If you 
find in all that any proof of community of origin between your family and 
mine I shali be well pleased. 


FRENCH MAIL ST#AM-SHIPS.— The steam-fleet of the Messageries 
Impériales at present consists of sixty-six ships, fifteen of which are 
employed in conducting the mail service between Marseilles and countries 
reached by way of the Indian Ocean ; twelve of these ships are employed 
in the latter sea, and three in the Mediterranean. Six distinct routes are 
performed by these steamers, two being main lines—i.e., from Marseilles 
to Hong-Kong, and Marseilles to Msuritius; and four branch lines—i.e, 
from Point de Galle to Calcutta, from Hong-Kong to Shanghai, from 
Shanghai to Japan, and from Singapore to Batavia. They are all monthly 
services, and are performed at # contract speed of nine knots per hour, which 
was, however, exceeded during the year 1865 in the Mediterranean by from 
one to two knots, and in the Indian Ocean by about three fourths of a knot 
per hour. When forthcoming changes occur in the conduct of our own 
Indian Ocean postal services, it is possible that the packets of the Messageries 
Impériales used on their China route may be subsidised to carry the English 
mails to and from Suez or Galle to Hong-Kong and other Chins ports. 


THE LATE GALE.—Some furious gales blew on the east coast of England 
on the 17th and 18th inst., and it is feared that a large number of lives have 
perished in mid-ocean before any succour could possibly reach the distressed 
sailors from the shore. However, it is gratifying to find that the life-boats 
of the National Life-boat Institution and the rocket apparatus have done 
good service in rescuing the crews of different wrecks during the fearful 
storms, The Thurso life-boat of the institution, while it was blowing hard, 
with showers of snow, brought ashore the crew of five men from the 
schooner Anna Bervie, of Lerwick, which had brought up in the 
bay with sails split. The Mundesley old life-boat went te the 
rescue of the crews of four stranded vessels, and succeeded in saving 
the lives of nine men and two women from the rigging, one man 
and one boy Logie: J unfortunately perished by being washed overboard by 
the heavy seas as their vessel drove ashore. The Portrush life-boat belong- 
ing to the National Life-boat Institution put off and rendered efficient 
assistance to the endangered barque Coriven, of Londonderry ; and also 
brought ashore the crew of six men from the schooner Margaret Caldwell, of 
Portrush, The Redcar old life-boat rescued the crew of the brig Whitburn, 
of Middlesboro’, which had gone on the rocks off Redcar. The Bacton 
life-boat of the National Life-boat Institution was the means of rescuing 
the crew of four men of the schooner Swann, of Goole, who had 
taken to the rigging of their vessel, which had sunk on a sandbank off 
Bacton. The Tynemouth life-boat (the Constance) also rendered assistance 
to the steamer Buda, of Leith, which was in a very — position at the 
mouth of the Tyne. The life-bosts at , Walmer, North Deal, 
Winchelsea, Eastbourne, Berwick, and Hasborough also went out with the 
view of rendering assistance at different wrecks; but their were 
not ultimately required, as the vessels had either got out of danger or their 
crews had been rescued by the rocket apparatus or other means. 


THE QUEEN OF SPAIN.—The Madrid correspondent of the Jndependance 
Belge, writing on the 13th, says that the Duchess de Montpensier has just 
had an interview with the Queen of Spain, for the pu: of warning her 
of the dangers to the dynasty which must result from present system of 
“Her Royal Highness,” continues the correspondent, 


government. 

* urged her Majesty, with much earnestness, to make and 
round her the Liberal element, adding that if she did not do so, the of 
the he would not be far distant, and that it would drag 
ev ng down with it: the person of the Queen, her dynasty, and ali 
the Royal family. By making concessions in time calculated to lead 


with the Liberal party, her evemies would 
become less numerous; and if some few took up a threaten- 
ing attitude, she would see devoted defenders range them- 
selves around her. The Infanta added that her husband, the 
Duke de Montpensier, would be the first to mount his horse to defend the 
constitutional throne of the Queen. Her Majesty replied to the Duchess 
that her Royal Highness could not possibly have a correct idea of the state 
of Spain ; that she had adopted a policy which gave excellent results; that 
that policy was the only one that would save her Crown, her dynasty, and 
the interest and rights of all her family ; that she was resolved on no 
account to modify in any way that policy. The Queen added :—‘* The 
revolution has declared war against me to the death. Well, I, on my side, 
declare war against the revolution ; we shall see which of the two will conquer, 
To abandon atthe moment of the struggle the policy of resistance upon which 
Thave entered, and make concessions, would be my ruin, and I have before my 
eyes the example of my cousin, the King of a who, after having given 
way to the revolution and granted all the asked of him, was never- 
theless compelled to descend from his throne and go into exile. I am thoroughly 
determined not to follow his example; I resist, therefore, and I am 
firmly resolved to vanquish or die.’” “A ministerial crisis,” says the 
Progres of Lyons, “ has just taken place at Madrid ; but, fortunately—or the 
contrary, if preferred—it lasted only five hours, and terminated by the main- 
tenance of the statu quo. The cause of this incident was 20 ar as to be 
worth mentioning. The Queen, it appears, was anxious to confer the 
dignity of Commander of the Order of Charles IIJ. on a tenor singer at one 
of the theatres; but Marshal Narvaez, probably not appreciating the value 
of the segvices which this nomination was to reward, refused in the most 
formal manner to sign the decree and offered his resignation. The Queen, 
after a stout resistance, ended by giving way ; and the subject of the dispute 
is not at present to receive the honour intended for him,” 
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FRANCE. 

It is believed in Paris that the commission on the reorganisation 
of the French army have settl-: \Leir report, and the public are 
looking anxiously for its publication, which, it is said, will take place 
without loss of time. The Emperor, it appears, has invented a new 
breech-loading rifled or ee gun, It is extremely light, and ig 
ordered to be supplied to the ly, er large numbers. 

Public attention, however, has been diverted for the moment from, 
the question of army reorganisation to that of naval tactics by a 

per on the latter subject in the new number of the Revue des 

Mondes, The authorship of the paper is attributed to the 
Prince de Joinville. His Royal Highness takes as the ground of his 
remarks the battle of Lissa, all the circumstances connected with 
which he fully and clearly points out, and arrives at the con- 
clusion that ships and material are of little avail without cool and 
daring sailors and experienced officers. 


SPAIN. 

The delightfully-tranquil condition of Spain may be understood 
from an announcement which a semi-official French paper makes— 
namely, that Narvaez has posted large bodies of troops at the rail- 
way stations in Madrid in order that they may be ready to start to 
any part of the kingdom at a moment's notice. 

ntelligence has been received in Madrid contirming the news that 
the South American Republics at war with Spain have accepted the 
mediation of France and England. 

Tt is asserted that the Spanish Government has addressed repre- 
sentations to the Cabinet of Brussels relative to the Spanish refugees 
residing in that capital, declaring them to be engaged in the most 
open intrigues with a view to disturb public order in Spain, 


HOLLAND. 

The Dutch Chambers were opened on Monday. The King was 
not present. The speech was read by the Minister of Justice, and 
recommended reciprocal confidence, mutual forbearance, and strict 
observance of the Constitution. The new electious are said to have 
given a small majority to the Government. 


ITALY. 

The King of Itay, after a very satisfactory tour through the 
Venetian provinces, returned to Florence on Wednesday, and was 
received with great rejoicing. Admiral Persano’s trial will com- 
mence on the Ist of December. 


PRUSSIA. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, the Finance Minister brought in a 
bill regulating the pensions and allowances to the leaders of the 
Prussian army during the late war. The Minister also asked that 
1,500,000 thalers might be set apart out of the war indemnities for 
disposal by his Majesty the King. After a lengthened debute, the 
bill was referred to a special committee. 


AUSTRIA. 

On Monday a motion was introduced into the Lower Austrian 
Diet by Herr Pratobevera, proposing that a committee of eleven 
should be elected for the purpose of preparing the draught of an 
address to the Emperor. The proposed address would express the 
thanks of the Diet for the Imperial recognition of the patriotic 
attitude of the nation during the late war, give a frank exposition 
of the present state of the country, and represent to his Majesty the 

rejudicial influence of the continued suspension of the Constitution, 
Thvee members spoke against the motion. 

The Hungarian Diet was opened on Monday. The following are 
the chief points of the Royal rescript read at the commencement of 
the sitting :— 

The unalterable aim of the deliberations which are about to be resumed 

on the basis of the last Speech from the Throne is the accomplishment of 
the union of the different parts of the monarchy and the re-establishment 
of the autonomous rights of Hungary. 
After adverting to the late war and the conclusion of peace, the 
rescript points out the —— urgency of a prompt settlement 
of internal affairs. His jesty declares that the suspension 
of the deliberations of the Diet was all the more regretted 
by him, as, precisely at the moment of the adjournment, the 
sub-committee of the commission on common affairs had drawn 
up a project which recognised the principle of the Royal 
sanction, and which he considers as the basis for an under- 
standing on the question of the discussion and treatment of 
common affairs. It ia gratifying, adds the rescript, to find expressed 
in that project the sentiment that it is indispensable that the different 
countries composing the monarchy should remain united, and thus 
insure the existence of the whole monarchy, The rescript then 
states some general views for the deliberations which are about to 
commence, Before all, the unity of the army in its direction and 
organisation, as well as in the principles regulating the terms of 
service and the recruitment, must be maintained. The customs, 
the indirect taxes, and the State monopolies must also be regulated 
in accordance with uniform principles, which have yet to be laid 
down, An uniform treatment is not less necessary for the public 
debt and credit, 

If (continues the Royal rescript) the Diet’s deliberations result in the 
removal of difficulties connected with the unity of the monarchy, which 
must be maintained, the wishes and demands of Hungary will also be cum- 
plied with by the appointment of a responsible Ministry, and by the re- 
establishment of the municipal autonomy. 

The system of the responsibility of the Government must be established 
not only in Hungary, but in all parts of the monarchy. Tke questions of 
detail, as well as the modifications to be introduce into the legislation of 
1848, will be settled by means of an understanding between the responsible 
Ministry and the Diet. 

In conclusion, the rescript expresses the hope that the Diet will give 
its serious attention to these overtures, in order to hasten the 
establishment of a Constitutional organisation, 


SWITZERLAND. 

A bill recently laid before the Grand Council proposing the intro- 
duction of certain modifications into the Constitution has been 
rejected by 5172 votes against 5042 votes, The bill had the support 
of the Radical and Catholic members. 


THE CANDIAN INSURRECTION. 

The Athens journals of the 19th announce that the Cretan 
Assembly General has addressed a note to the foreign Ambassadors 
at Constantinople ous the rumour of the submission of the 
insurgents to the Turkish authorities, The Assembly also asks 
that vessels should be placed at their disposal for the removal of 
non-combatants from the island. The same pa publish advices 
from Candia, stating that neutrality is checvel ty the inhabitants 
of Sphakia, and that all ms who wish to take no part in the 
insurrection have taken refuge in that province. The Sphakiotes do 
not, however, ise the Tarkish authority, and have not laid 
down their arms. greater portion of them have proceeded to 
other provinces where the insurrection still continues, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

We have advices from New York to the 9th inst. 

A curious state of things had obtained at Baltimore. The oid 
commissioners had arrested and confined the new commissioners in 
gaol, charging them with having attempted to excite a riot. General 

rant, however, came to the rescue, and succeeded in bringing about 
an arrangement between the two factions, The Republicans had 
been successful in the elections in all the States except Maryland and 
Delaware, In New York State, Governor Fenton (Republican) ob- 
tained a — of 10,000 votes, General Butler and John 
Morrissey been elected members of Congress. 

The Fenians were still holding indignation meetings throughout 
the States. The acquittal of a Fenian Protestant clergyman in 
Canada had caused much ill-feeling among the Roman Catholic 


population, 
; MEXICO. 
According to advices received at New York, the Emperor 
Maximilian had quitted the city of Mexico for Vera Cruz, appointing 
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General Bazaine as Regent. This step of the Emperor is considered 
in New York to be equivalent to abdication, 


CANADA. 

Another Fenian, John S. m2 has been sentenced by the Court at 
Toronto to be hanged, The Zoronto Globe saya that the Govern- 
— have resolved to commute the sentence upon Lynch and 

‘Mahon, 


ITALY AND THE PAPACY. 

THE following is the text of a circular recently addressed by 
Baron Ricasoli to the prefects throughout Italy, and which has 
excited a good deal of comment :— es 

, Nov. 15. 


Florence, 

‘The definitive union of the Venetian provinces with the kingdom of Italy 
closes, after a lapse of twelve centuries, the era of foreign dominion in the 
peninsula, and puts an end to the necessity for hasty war pre} dons and 
to the reasons for restless anxiety which entailed such heavy public burdens 
on the citizens and such distractions by reason of the most prominent b- 
Jems of civil, administrative, economical, and financial reorganisation. Italy, 
secure of herself, can henceforth await propitious opportunities for securin 
that which is still wanting to ber, and mean while remain calmly self- 
contained and watch. It remains, indeed, still to solve the Roman question ; 
but since the convention which regulated its political portion, the Roman 
question cannot and must not be a motive for agitation. The 
sovereignty of the Pontiff in Rome is placed, by the Convention of 
September, 1864, under the conditions of all other sovereignties: it 
must look for within itself, and find solely within itself, the grounds of 
existence and duration. Italy has promised France and Europe not to 
intervene between the Pope and the Romans, and to let this last experiment 
be completed as to the vitality of an ecclesiastical principality which has no 
parallel in the range of civil dominion (mondo civile) and which is in con- 
tradiction with the civil progress of these times. Italy must keep her 
promise, and await from the efficacy of the national principle which she 
represents the infallible triumph of her rights. Meanwhile all agitation 
having the Roman question for pretext must be discouraged, censured, 
hindered, or repressed, whatever characters it may assume, because neither 
must reason be | ah to suspect that Italy is disposed in oy way to break 
her plighted faith, nor must attempts be made to induce her to 
break it; for in the one way and in the other gross injury and outrage 
would result to her, I know well that the twofold character of 
the Pope furnishes some persons with a ground for confounding 
the political with the religious question, and for troubling timorous con- 
sciences with doubts that the Italian Government desires to lessen the 
independence of the spiritual head of Catholicism and to offend the liberty 
of the Church. But ting Excellency will be able to disperse these shadows, 
The legislative provision, the repeated declarations of the King’s Govern- 
ment, its acte—even the most recent—plainly show that, in religious 
matters also, it recognised no other domination nor admits any other rule 
than that of liberty and law; and that in the ministers of religion it does 
not choose to see either privileged persons or martyrs, Assuredly, to the 
head of the Catholics scattered over all the world, and who form the great 
majority of the Italian nation, are due special guarantees that he may freely 
and independently exercise his spiritual ministry. The Italian Government 
is disposed, more than any other, to afford the most efficacious guarantees 
for that liberty and independence, because it is convinced more than any 
other that they may be granted without injury to the rights of the nation 
which it represents, 

Now that our banner floats over Venetia it is proper that we should take 
thought how to strengthen all the orders of the State and to develop the 
elements of power and prosperity which it possesses. Italy cannot, must 
not, perpetually beg from Europe manufactures, culture, credit; she is 
bound henceforth to contribute with all her might to the common prosperity, 
by turning to profit the copious forces with which Providence has endowed 
her, and which to this hour have been wasted by the miserable condition of 
the country. The field of this necessary activity is open to all; from the 
father of a Rag 4 upwards, through the administrator of a parish or a pro- 
vinee, to the Ministry, all are bound to lend a hand to the work and to 
second each other's efforts according to their capability. Your Excellency 
will please to study to contribute to this end, on your part, by taking exact 
account of the moral and material conditions of your province and of what is 
to be done to improve it and to render it prosperous. Where the action of 
private persons is slow or defective, be it your study to excite it, to supple- 
ment it even, until it is reinvigorated ; but do not think of substituting for 
it Governmental action alone, for fear of enfeebling those powers which, 
above all things, it is desirable to stimulate and keep alive. Be assured that 
you will have done much for the political education of those under your 
administration when, preserving your full authority, youshall have brought 
them to feel less the need of your interference and to have less recourse to 
your initiative, Either liberty delights in awakening and keeping alive in 
men the consciousness of their own dignity and —— in giving efficacy 
to the feeling of responsibility and solidarity, in rendering the powers of the 
intellect and of the mind operative for the common good ; or else nothing 
remains but to throw open the field to the vulgar ambitions and base 
cupidities of the boldest and most reckless. In order, then, that the State 
May go on prosperously and vigorously, and not absorb, nor hinder, nor in 
any manner disturb the productive action of its subjects, the Government 
must harmonise by wise ordinances the various parts of the administration, 
distinguish and precisely define its offices, and set over them men of probity, 
intelligence, and industry, who, content with obtaining an honourable 
and decent meed for their labour, shall take delight in efficiently dis- 
charging the duty incumbent on every citizen of a free country to co-operate 
toward the good of all. Now that we are free to do so, it will be 
proper to examine our ordinances by the light of these criterions, and 
to assure ourselves that they correspond with them. It is a work of 
necessity to have a simple, expeditious, and inexpensive legislation and 
administration—a work in which the Government intends to proceed 
cautiously, but resolutely, and for which it has need of the counsels of the 
best-informed functionaries, and, above all, the co-operation and aid of 
Parliament. The Government lays special stress on this co-operation and 
aid, and trusts that under the altered conditions the representatives of the 
nation will turn their thoughts and their efforts to the urgent questions 
which concern the internal arrangements of the State. No one, in fact, can 
fail to see how extremely urgent it is to restore the public credit ; to re- 
fresh and revive the sources of our public wealth and to open new ones ; to 
inquire what expenses are useless or superfluous and unproductive, and to 
reduce or abolish them ; to employ the productive outlay with measure and 
caution, and to introduce into all the services of the State a strict spirit of 
economy and morality, without which it is impossible that the country shall 
revive and become reinvigorated, This task does not belong to the Govern- 
ment alone, and does not concern oniy the finances of the State. 
The communes and provinces which have finances of their own, and large 
powers of putting the fortunes of their citizens under contribution, must 
not lose sight of the influence which they may in this way exercise on the 
fortune of the State, And hence it is right that they proceed cautiously in 
the matter of impositions, and consider that it affects individuals very little 
whether a diminution be made in their substance by the representatives of 
the nation or by the resolutions of the commune or the province, And as, 
in the last result, disorder in the finances of the commune or the province 
resolves itself into disorder in those of the State, which is rich and p us 
only when private persons and companies are rich and prosperous, it is well 
that the desire to spend be tempered by that reflection, by the authoritative 
counsels of your Excellency, and by the remedies which the law provides. Nor 
is it less urgent to reduce the number of those millions who cannot read or 
write, who are a disgrace to Italy, and the most terrible condemnation of 
preceding Governments, since ancient and modern examples prove that the 
power of a people is coequal with its knowledge; and that nothing grand, 
nothing durable, nothing glorious, can be expected from a nation that 
cares not to cure itself from the leprosy of ce, In this matter also the 
communes and provinces are called upon by the law to co-operate, and they 
will do so the more readily if they think that the increase of culture and 
instruction not only contributes to the development of public wealth, but 
affords the best guarantee for public security, because educated minds and 
enlightened consciences understand that every citizen can and ought to con- 
tribute for his part to the maintenance of order—that is, to the observance 
of the law: not only respecting it himself, but causing it to be respected, 
and invoking it at need. Before this field of operation so vast, so noble, so 
fertile, it is to be believed that the political parties into which the Parlia- 
mentary representation has hitherto been divided will see the necessity of 
dissolving themselves—to become recomposed and grouped as the new condi- 
tions of the country require. There is henceforth no occasion to hasten 
more or less the preparations for an inevitable war, or to prescribe its 
limits more or less accurately, or to define its character. There 
can no lon be a party which has impatience for its programme, 
and another which has prudence. The object to-day is to govern Italy, 
and to administer it, so that it may be rich, it, happy, 
and contribute on ite own to the increase of universal civilisa- 
tion. It will be proper, , that every political party descend 
into the Parliamentary arena with a complete programme ef government 
and administration ; and that, dismissing all respest of persons and sup- 
pressing all personal or municipal rancours, the representatives of the 
country group themselves according to their principles and their systems, 
Honestly employed in this way, the Parliamentary institutions will manifest 
all the fecundity and efficacy for good of which they are capable; and the 
ameliorations and reforms introduced by a candid and ample discussion will 
not follow the unstable fortunes of parties infinitely subdivided. ‘To this 
necessary work of amelioration and reform the new provinces will contribute 
etlicaciously, heirs as they are of that State-wisdom by which they formerly 
Played so important a part in the Italian commonwealth, In fine, if during 
the last six years it was necessary, before all things, to take measures 
for introducing unity into the legislative and administrative arrange- 
ments, in order to make of six States a single Italy, now it is time 
that united Italy examine what are the ordinances best adapted for her 
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administration. 
fitable, it must be mature; and we must beware of confounding 
the opportunity of amelioration with the mania for innovation. The 
measures must pass through a suitable period of probation, must be studied 
in all their bearings and applications, in order to produce good fruit. The 
special knowledge your Excellency will have acquired in the exercise of 
your function will be of great value to this end; and you will be good 
enough to impart it to the Government, under the assurance that it will be 
appreciated, and that it will be so much the more profitable if it be corro- 
borated, in addition to your own “ observations,” by those of persons who 
have had opportunity to study our institutions in their practical o) ion. 
Italy, in the moment of acquiring her full independence, finds herself in 
possession of all the instruments of liberty, and therefore of all the requisite 


But, in order that this examination may be pro- 


conditions for uiring prosperity, . and greatness ; but these 
would be in vain if the efforta of her sons were not applied with alacrity 
towards rendering them fruitful. 


Your Excellency will be sure of rightiy interpreting the intentions of 
the Government if, not sparing the due efforts of your “office, you excite and 
give efficacy to the endeavours of those over whom a are in authority, and 
make both conducive to the same end. he Minister RICASOLI. 


The Paris Moniteur du Soir of Wednesday evening says the 
views propounded by Baron Ricasoli are precisely those w! the 
Emperor has always held. Moreover, it gives the assurance that 
those views are likely to prevail at the Papal Court, “There is 
every reason to believe,” says the official journal, “ that the extreme 
Pontifical ies will not prevail, and that the Court of Rome will 
show i inaccessible to influences which, under the mask of false 
zeal, hide intentions prejudicial to the security and dignity of the 
Pontifical throne.” 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 

WE have received information from a trustworthy source in 
reference to the mission of General Sherman and Mr, Campbell to 
Mexico, According to this information, the reasons w! have 
induced the United Btates Government to associate General Sherman 
with Mr. Campbell are— 

First—The resolution of the United States never to recognise any 
Government in Mexico save the Constitutional Government presided 
over by Juarez. 

greeny tear Government of the United States do not pose 
or desire the acquisition of any part of the territory of the tecken 
Republic, and will not recognise in any way the French debt. 

irdly—They are disposed to lend their services to the Mexicans, 
with the object of removing local dissensions (so long as the 
Mexicans are ruled over by a Mexican Government, or authorities 
emanating from a Mexican a, without proposing to 
themselves intervention in any way with the internal R-~ oy of the 
country, 

For these purposes Mr. Campbell will set out from New York or 
New Orleans in a ship of war, in order to i more importance to 
his mission, and will be accompanied by General Sherman in the 
quality of counsellor. General Sherman is authorised to so dis; 
of the forces of the United States by land and sea as to enable them 
to contribute to the re-establishment of order, especially on the 
emer but without interfering in the internal affairs of the 

ublic, 

eral Sherman and Mr. Campbell are to go to Vera Cruz to 
ascertain for themselves the extent to which the evacuation of 
Mexico by the French troops has gone, and even to hasten it if that 
be ible. If the assurances which have been given to the Cabinet 
of Washington by that of the Tuileries are to be believed, General 
Sherman and Mr. Campbell will find all, or the a part, of the 
French army either embarked or ready for embarkation, 

If they find this to be the case, the two American Envoys will 
immediately proceed to the city of Mexico, where they hope to meet 
Juarez, for it is generally believed that the Emperor imilian 
will embark with the French army. If, however, it should be other- 
wise, they will go to Matamoros, and thence to Chihuahua, or to 
any other place where the Constitutional Government may be. 
General Sherman, however, will not go far into the interior of the 
Republic. All these measures have for their object three things— 

irst—To profit by the departure of the French preg 80 as to 
assure the maintenance of order in the Republic by the immediate 
re-establishment of the Constitutional Government there. 

Secondly—To hasten as much as can properly be done the de- 
parture of Maximilian, 

Thirdly—To defeat the machinations of ambitious unpatriotic 
persons, such as Ortega and Santa Anna, who desire to perpetuate 
the troubles of the Republic as much as they can,—<Star, 


LORD STANLEY AND THE ALABAMA CLAIMS.—Mr. Wyse, of Lloyd's, 
has addressed a letter to Lord Stanley directing attention to the claims of 
British shipowners in regard to the capture of several hundred vessels by 
Federal ships during the late war, to which Mr. Hammond, by desire 
of Lord Stanley, — stating that no arrangement bas hitherto been 
made between her Majesty’s Government and that of the United States for 
the examination and settlement of the claims of their respective subjects 
and citizens arising out of the events of the late civil war in the United 
States. 

COURAGEOUS ACT OF A SOLDIER.—A coroner’s inquest was held on Tues- 
day, at Dover, en the body of # woman named Pankhurst. The woman 
went to the beach in the merning to fetch some sea-water to bathe her 
husband's legs, and, being unable to get it there through the rough- 
ness of the sea, she went on to the Guildford Jetty, from which the waves 
washed her into the sea. A soldier, witnessing the woman's peril from the 
castle casemates, cClambered over the railings, and, at great risk of his own 
life, deacended the cliffs, some hundreds of feet high, and plunged into the 
Sonning coe to rescue the woman, His endeavours, however, unhappily 
proved futile, and the woman was drowned, The spectators of the heart- 
rending scene contributed several pounds as their acknowledgment of the 
soldier's exemplary conduct, 


THE LIBERATION OF VENETIA. 
ly published several Iliustrations of the scenes 
stone in Venice during the wonderful series of events which 
ve celebrated the freedom of Venetia. Our Engravings this 
week will serve as a pictorial record of those seinsigal pubite cere- 
monies which accompanied the rejoicings on which we have dwelt 
more fully in previous Numbers ; and the first of them indicates the 
popular enthusiasm with which the inhabitants of Venice antici- 
pated the result of the plebiscitum. The Austrian troops had dis- 
appeared long before, the last columns fading out of sight as the 
vers strains . oy 3 national music announced oa arrival of the 
talian army in a long procession of gondolas by the great water- 
way of the city. Abenty the real fealian fleet had glided into 
harbour ; the guns were firing salutes, and, almost too full of a 
surprised and awful joy to cheer, until their senses had been assured 
of the fact, the people waited for the confirmation of their long-delayed 
hope. We have described, in a previous Number, that great military 
procession on the Grand Canal and the sudden blooming of the city 
with flags, and flowers, and drapery, and the raising of the great 
fluttering masses of colour—the Italian national flags on 
the masts in the great square of St. Mark. 
The plebiscitum followed, and our Illustration gives a representa- 
tion of the first outburst on that great occasion. For three or four 
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hole; the women had scarfs and neckbows of the three hues; the 
children wore frocks and petticoats of red, white, and green ; and 
almost every adult, gentle or simple, wore in his hat or pinned to 
his breast a little piece of white cardboard, bearing the monosyl- 
lable “Si,” and signifying that his electoral mind was firmly made 
up that, when the solemn vote, or plebiscitum, would be taken, he 
intended to return to the elaborate question, ‘‘ Are you desirous that 
Venetia should be united to the kingdom of Italy, under the rule of 
Victor Emmanuel II,?” one conclusive and sonorous “ Yes.” 

The whole population, including the children, were in a state 
- es 9 it is very fortunate that — per to 

ve the power of carrying up into the air a quantity of the super- 
fluous enthusiasm and ne Ms i it there. On the night onccueding 
the completion of the voting there was to have been a grand proces- 
sion in honour of the political prisoners returned from the interior of 
Austria, but only one arrived, the others being detained by some 
mischance. @ Piazza de San Marco was emptying fast of the 
crowds that had filled it all the evening, when about ten o'clock 
number of ple were seen rushing together, and at once blue 
lights and white, red lights and green, began to throw a strange and 
unnatural brilliancy over the church, the tower, and the standards of 
Italy; there were cheers for the prisoners, Victor Emmanuel, 
Garibaldi, Italy, whose children they all are, and one for Rome, the 
capital of Italy. 

At nine o’clock on the morning of the 27th the Tribunal of Appeal 
assembied in the ducal palace, and proceeded to the Sala dello 
Scrutinio, to hear the result of the voting—the decision of the 
Venetian me on their future political state. By ten o'clock the 
hall was nearly filled by a dense crowd. The President, Commenda- 
tore Sebastiano Tecchio, took his place in front of a rich crimson 
curtain, which hung from the base of Palma Giovane’s “ Last 
Judgment.” Tall and venerable in appearance, his white beard 
falling over his breast, the President rose to speak. His words were 
not many, but they spoke of Venice, her trials, and her long-sighed- 
for freedom, and more than once his voice was broken by emotion, 
As he sat down, Signor Boldrin rose and read aloud the results of the 
votes of Venice, The audience applauded by clapping their hands, 
Then, one by one, other counsellors announced the number of votes 
at other places, The story was always the same—majorities for 
annexation to Italy so overwhelming as to be all but unanimous, 
and so little different in their proportions that the hearers almost 
forgot to applaud. 

hen the last of the wonderful decisions had been read (the list 
closed with Mantua and her outlying towns—Si, 37,000 ; No, 2) the 
public session was declared to be closed, and the members of the 
tribunal retired to count privately the remaining fragments of the 
great whole, sent in hour after hour by the telegraph. At 
three p.m. a mightier crowd was assembled in the s between 
the Ducal and nee , called the Piazzetta, to hear the final 
announcement, a clear, ringing voice Tecchio proclaimed that, 
while 273 Venetians had thrown away their votes and sixty-nine had 
ex) their dissent, 641,758 had declared their desire to be united 
to Italy under Victor Emmanuel and his heirs for ever. On hearing 
the declaration of the total numbers, the crowd shouted, the ships 
in the harbour saluted, and the re of Venice gave themselves up 
to the rejoicings that had been ly prepared in celebration of the 
great event, 

During this period, however, the Turinese were rejoicing also, in 
their more staid and sober fashion, over the accession of their Venetian 
brethren, A committee having been formed to present the King with 
the plebiscite of Venice, Victor Emmanuel decided that he would receive 
it at his old capital, the cradle of Italian independence, and with an 
imperishable title to the acknowledgments of the nation. On the 
3rd of the present month, therefore, a special train conveyed to 
Turin the Venetian deputation, composed of Tecchio, President of 
the Court of Appeal; Count Giustinian, Mayor of Venice; Marquis 
Bayno, Mayor of Mantua; Baron Betta, Mayor of Verona; and the 
Mayors of the other chief towns of the Venetian territory. They 
were received at the railway station by the Comptroller of the Royal 
Household ; Commander Rebandergo, the principal aide-de-camp to 
his Majesty ; the Mayor of Turin, and all the high civil and military 
authorities, who conducted them in open carriages to the Hétel de 
l'Europe in the Castle Piazza. Along the entire line of route the 
streets and squares were draped with flags, and the banners 
of Turin and Venice waved from tall masts, elaborately 
decorated. The immense crowd which completely retarded 
the progress of the carriages had assembled and shouted with un- 
questionable enthusiasm. Proud of the henour conferred on her, 
and actuated by true patriotic feeling, Turin saluted the repre- 
sentatives of Venice with a warmth that must have affected them 
deeply. A detachment of National Guards and a regiment of 
cavalry were stationed outside the hotel and saluted the carriages as 
they drew up, and the deputies were conducted to the balcony on the 
first story, whence they witnessed the marching past of the troops 
and the various trade associations, In the evening they were invited 
to a banquet given by the municipality of the city, and laid for a 
hundred chosen guests, including the principal officers of State, in the 
magnificent saloons of the Carignan Palace, the ancient dwelling-place 
of the reigning house, where Charles Albert and Victor Emmanuel 
were born, and which was from 1848 to 1864 used as the meeting- 
place of the Chamber of Deputies, The Salle de Séance, which has 
so often resounded to the eloquence of Cavour, Rattazzi, D’Azeglio, 
Valerio, Brotferio, and other great orators, still remains intact, and 
the Venetian delegates visited it with some emotion evoked by the 
recollections of the supporters of the popular movements which 
have at length set Italy free. 

On the following day the Chief Usher of the Household visited 
the deputation in order to conduct them to the palace, where the 
King already awaited them in the throne-room, accompanied by his 
sons, Prince Carignan, the Minister of State, and the chief officers of 
the Crown. The deputation having been introduced, President 
Tecchio presented the act of plebiscite to his Majesty ; and Count 
Giustinian, Mayor of Venice, speaking in the name of his country- 
men, said that Venice, after her vote of union of 1848, had always 
considered herself as forming part of the monarchy under the house 
of Savoy; that she had taken out a new plebiscite because 
circumstances demanded it ; but that it was only for her the occa- 
sion of a second and solemn demonstration of her firm desire to form 
part of the kingdom governed by that house which has 
given to Italy liberty and independence. Victor Emmanuel, who 
showed considerable emotion, which was shared by all present, re- 
sponded in a short but emphatic and affecting address, and after- 
wards received from the hands of General Menabrea the iron crown 
of the Lombard Kings, given up by Austria, and brought in a 
casket lined with white velvet, After looking at this for some time 
he replaced it, and, quitting the throne-room, immediately after- 
wards appeared with the deputation on an outer balcony of the 
palace, whence they could see the march past of the National Guard 
and the garrison of Turin. At six o'clock his Majesty again re- 
ceived the deputation to dinner, and on the following day they 
visited the tomb of Charles Albert, accompanying the Royal party 
to Venice in the evening, where there awaited them those more 
gorgeous festivities of which we gave some description in our last 
week's Number, 


UNVEILING OF THE FRANKLIN MEMORIAL. 

Tue Franklin memorial, in Waterloo-place, voted by Parliament, 
was unveiled on Thursday, Nov, 15. 

The statue of Sir John is 8 ft. 4in. high, cast in bronze by Messrs. 
Robinson and Cottam. The is of polished granite from 
Aberdeen, The moment selected for representation is that in which 
Franklin had the great satisfaction of describing to his officers and 
crew that the “ North-west Passage” had at length been discovered. 
He grasps in his hand the telescope, chart, and compasses, and 
wears the uniform of a naval commander, with a loose overcoat of 
fur. Mr. Noble’s great object has been to give the character of 
Franklin, and, as far as possible, to indicate those qualities of mind 
which enabled him, by his deeds in life and by an example of heroic 
endurance in death, to add to the fame and glory of his country. 
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The likeness has been pro- 
nounced by Lady Franklin and 
those who knew him best to 
be characteristic and excellent. 
The bas-relief in front of the 
pedestal represents the funeral 
of Franklin, where Captain 
Crozier reads the service for 
the dead. He is surrounded 
by the officers and crews of the 
two ships, Erebus and Terror. 
It is well known that not one of 
the whole number ever returned, 
Their names, however, are re- 
corded in bronze panels at the 
sides of the memorial, In the 
back panel is an embossed chart 
of the Arctic regions, showing 
the position of the ships at the 
time of Franklin’s death, The 

estal is ornamented with a 

ronze cable and the plinth en- 
riched with oak-leaves and 
acorns, Senoting strength and 
magnanimity. It is the finished 
epitome—in bronze and gra- 
nite—of a whole adventurous 
and heroic life, It is a fitting 
commemoration of a glorious 
expedition, undertaken for the 
advancement of human know- 
ledge—the record of a nation’s 
gratitude to the memory of those 
by whose valour and endurance 
was successfully carried out a 
fatal but triumphant enterprise ; 
the one name, the one memory, 
naturally dominating over all 
others being, as a matter of 
course, that of Sir John Franklin, 
the glorious leader of the expe- 
dition, Beneath the affecting 
bas-relief in front appears the 
following brief but impressive 
inscription: — “To the Great 
Arctic Navigator, Franklin, and 
his brave Companions, who 
sacrificed their lives in com- 

leting the Discovery of the 
Rorth-west Passage, A.D, 1847, 
Erected by the unanimous vote 
of Parliament.” 

About half-past two Sir John 
Pakington, First Lord of the 
Admiralty; Sir Roderick 
Murchison, President of the 
Geographical Society ; Admirals 
Ommaney, Collinson, and Hall ; 
Captains Hobson, Osborn, and 
Robinson; Count  Strezlecki, 
the Archbishop of York, M, Du 
Chaillu, Professor Ramsay, Dr. 
Posey, General Sabine, Sir H. 
Rawlinson, Mr. Ayrton, M.P., 
&e,, and a number of stout, 
hearty-looking seamen, wearing 
the Arctic medal, assembled at 
the foot of the statue. 

Lady Franklin and a very 
large number of ladies witnessed 
the interesting ceremony from 
the balcony of the Atheneum 
Clubhouse. 

Sir R. Murchison said he had 
been desired, as president of the 
Royal Geographical Society, to 

mest the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Sir John Pakington, 
to inangurate the statue raised 
to perpetuate the memory of 
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THE FRANKLIN MEMORIAL IN WATERLOO-PLACE. 


—————— 
that distinguished and mogt 


eminent man, Sir John Franklin 

The agent of Mr. Noble, the 
sculptor, removed the coverin 
that enveloped the statue, and 

Sir J. Pakington said he ac. 
cepted the task, and, in doing 
so, it afforded him the greatest 
happiness, because he looked 
upon their interesting proceed. 
ings that day as the completion 
of a noble work begun by Par. 
liament, Sir John Franklin was 
an officer who had served his 
country well for nearly half a 
century, and whose life had been 
one of incessant work for the 
honour and glory of his country, 
The late distinguished officer 
entered the Navy asa boy. He 
fought, under the illustrious 
Nelson, at Copenhagen; and 
afterwards, actuated by the most 
noble desire, he joined an ex- 

loring party to the coast of 

New Holland. In 1818 he made 
the first Arctic voyage, In 
1819 he again left his native 
home; but on this occasion he 
went as leader, and, accompanied 
by Richardson, he performed his 
second Arctic voyage. He did 
not return till the year 1822, but 
then he came back with great 
success, In 1825 we find him 
again leaving England, and for 
two years he was absent, follow- 
ing up the great discoveries he 
had made in his preceding 
voyage. On his return, he under- 
took some administrative duties 
ashore, and he remained so 
occupied until the year 1847, 
when, released from his civil 
duties, he embarked on his last 
ill-fated expedition. He left his 
native country, to which it was 
never his fate to return; but, 
like his once illustrious com- 
mander, the great Nelson, he 
perished in the hour of victory. 
The name of Franklin would 
always be associated with those 
of Davis, of Baffin, of Back, 
Parry, and Belcher—not for. 
peeing M‘Clintock and M‘Clure, 

e hoped that day’s proceeding 
would be a consolation to his 
illustrious widow, because in 
that statue was recorded a 
nation’s gratitude that would 
remain to perpetuate his fame 
for ages yet to come, and that 
the name of Franklin would be 
enshrined among those great 
heroes of whose giory and whose 
fame England was justly proud, 

Sir R. Murchison said a few 
words, and called for three 
hearty cheers for Lady Franklin, 

The invitation of the distin- 
guished speaker was instantly 
complied with, and three of the 
heartiest and loudest cheers 
were given with the greatest 
enthusiasm, 

Cheers were then given for 
Sir John Pakington, and Sir 
Roderick Murchison; after 
which the assemblage dispersed. 
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REFORMS. 

WE have, at last, a distinct proposal from Mr, Bright on the 
subject of Parliamentary reform. The reformers who assembled 
at Manchester on Monday threw out a resolution to the effect 
that the general plan of a bill should be prepared for public 
consideration ; but on Tuesday evening Mr. Bright did just 
what it had been decided not to do. Without going into un- 
necessary details, he announced the general principle on 
which the much-talked-of measure is to be framed, House- 
hold suffrage and an assimilation of the Parliamentary 
franchise in boroughs to the municipal franchise, is the 
basis he recommends; and its adoption will, no doubt, 
be advocated by the great majority of his actual sup- 
porters, The result of Monday’s meeting, however— 
or rather the absence of result—would seem to show 
that the reformers are not of one mind. Whether 
those who voted against the resolution which recom- 
mended that the draught of a bill be forthwith prepared 
objected to that step on the ground of its being premature, or 
whether they felt the responsibility of coming to an agree- 
ment on the general principle of the bill, it is certain that 
those who are most distinctly pledged to the cause of reform 
can hit upon no common plan of action, One of the most 
damaging charges that has been made against the reform 
party is that it does not precisely know what it 
wants, This was not the case in 1830, when flagrant 
evils existed in connection with our Parliamentary system 
which it was the special object of reformers toremedy, Some 
of our largest cities were not represented in Parliament at all ; 
and town interests in general were represented insufficiently. 
Certain boroughs were notoriously venal. In others the 
electors did not even enjoy the right of selling their votes ; 
but were required to give them, as they were required to pay 
their rent, to the great landowner of the place, or to any 
substitute that he might choose to appoint. At present, the 
great objection made by the reformers to Parliament as now 
constituted is the purely theoretical one that it does not 
represent the whole nation, Parliament most certainly does 
not represent the whole nation in the sense in which the 
Austrian Reichsrath represents Austria, But was it ever 
intended to do so? and does it necessarily follow that the 
Assembly which in the most exact manner possible repre- 
sents the whole nation shall for that reason make the best 
laws ? 

A feeling in favour of an extension of the suffrage has, 
however, been growing for years past, and there are few 
men of Liberal sympathies who will not admit that numbers 
of persons are now excluded from the right of voting who 
might safely be trusted with it, The great difficulty in the 
matter is to determine the point down to which the reduction 
of the electoral qualification shall be carried, If the eight- 
pounder is a man and a brother, so also is the seven-pounder ; 
and if there is any probability that the happiness of the seven- 
pounder will be increased by his obtaining a vote, why should 
not the same chance of felicity be given to thesix-pounder? It 
is vain to argue that there is any greater likelihood of the 
six-pounder yielding to corruption than of the seven and 
eight pounder doing so; for the labours of the Bribery Com- 
missions have shown that, as far as mere money bribes are 
concerned, those who take them most freely are, as might be ex- 
pected, those who have most need of them ; and in this category 
a large number of eight-pounders would certainly have to be 
placed. If, then, the object of Reformers were to obtain an 
electoral body which should be, as nearly as possible, 
inaccessible to money influences, the first thing to do 
would be, not to extend the suffrage, but to restrict 
it within ita present limits. But, whatever their object, 
it is of little consequence now. Parliament has to 
‘be reformed—that is to say, the electoral qualification has to 
ibe lowered—and it is convenient for all parties to have a 
distinct proposition put forward on the subject, Whether we 
should get a better Parliament by giving every householder 
the right of voting at Parliamentary clections, is a question 
that can only be decided by experiment ; but it is one that 
aunot fail to be popular with our politicians, for it possesses 
this advantage, that it can be discussed for ever without the 
possibility of its being resolved by mere discussion, 

Whatever may be done with Parliament, there is one institu- 
tion in England which most certainly will have to be reformed, 
inthe truest and most literal meaning of the word, We refer, 
of course, to the Army, The old cry of “ Peace, retrenchment, 
and reform !” ean now no longer be raised, We desire peace as 
a matter of course, for at the present moment there is nothing 
in the world to fight about, and England is far tao vulnerable, 
‘as well us too peaceful, to go to war unless under cixcum- 
stances that absolutely compel her to do so, “ Beform,” ia 
the Parliamentary sense of the word, we are to have, Re- 


trenchment we cannot have, if we are to arm and maintain a 
body of troops on the scale now contemplated, Although no 
official announcement has been made on the subject, it is be- 
lieved that the Army Estimates next year will be unusually 
large. The Army has to be supplied with rifles, new or “con- 
verted,” and it is more than probable that its numbers will 
be increased. Although there is, fortunately, no prospect of a 
war in any quarter at this moment, it is a fact that every great 
Power in Europe, with the exception of England, is now 
armed or rapidly arming; and, whatever may be said from 
time to time about our policy of non-intervention (a policy 
attributed to Earl Russell, but which, in the last edition of his 
work on the English Constitution, he distinctly repudiates), 
we shall, as heretofore, intervene in all wars when it suits us 
to do so, and abstain from intervention only in the contrary 
case, 

But at the present moment we are absolutely condemned, 
we will not say to non-intervention, but to inaction, whether 
we wish to act or not, If the rumours about Holland and 
Belgium were true, and if those countries were to be occupied 
to-morrow, we could only look on while Antwerp was being 
converted into a second Cherbourg. The plan of allowing 
the Continent to take care of itself has its advantages, no 
doubt ; but one of the disadvantages of it is that it leaves us 
without allies, Now, if we have no allies on whom we can 
count to help us to fight our battles, we must be prepared 
either to fight them ourselves, or to announce that we have 
given up fighting—which would be equivalent to saying that 
anyone who pleased might attack us, Consequently, the so- 
called policy of non-intervention, instead of being the cheapest 
in the world, may prove in the end exceedingly dear, In 
former days we could always reckon on the aid of some 
German Power if we were attacked by France, and we could 
get as many soldiers as we liked from the States of the small 
German Potentates, All this is changed, and, on the whole, 
no doubt, for the better ; but, if in the future we are not to 
mix ourselves up with the affairs of others, we must at least 
be equal to the management of the affairs which immediately 
concern ourselves, Instead of being able to dispense with 
the services of a large army, we shall probably require a larger 
one than we ever had before. 


Mr. HuGHeEs, M.P., AND HIS CONSTITUENTS.—. the more 
remarkable “ extra-Pariiamehtary utterances” of the present receas, that of 
Mr. Hughes, in addressing his constituents of Lambeth, will perhaps be 
reckoned, As regards reform, Mr. Hughes does not see how Lord Derby can 
@ measure on suffrage in boroughs, in 

ve his most hearty support. The 
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eloquent unciation of certain of the lower stratum of £10 householders 


LETTER OF MAZZINI TO THE ROMANS.—The following letter from 
Mazzini, dated London, Oct, 27, is published in Le ‘Patrie:—“To the 
Romans,—Now, when the moment has arrived for the accomplishment of 
the solemn act of the retreat of foreign occupation from the land of the 
Scipios, our Rome, it is incumbent on the generous children of that 
city to show themselves worthy of their ancestors! Brethren, do not give 
way to diplomacy that it may combine for new machinations to forge afresh 
the fetters now about to be broken. Let the political changes accomplished 
by the Roman people in 1849 serve you as instruction, so that you do not 
this time act inconsiderately, and by popular movements lend the hand to 
new oppressions. The duty of every Roman is to keep himself in readiness 
for events. Romans, Europe, up to the present time, has admired your atti- 
tude. A hecatomb of vanquished would on your be an act without 

erosity, Vengeance ought never to tarnish the of a people that 
reconquered its liberty. This is the motto of the fraternity of peoples 
that attain to greatness.—(Signed) MaZZINI.” 

DEAN CLOSE AND THE RAILWAY WHISTLES.—The Dean of Carlisle 
has published a protest co the nuisances arising from the smoke and 
noise from railway whistles. He telis the citizens of Carlisle that, unless 
they are prepared to sit down for ever under the infliction of noise gnd 
smoke, “to an extent unrivalled by any city of equal importance ‘in 
England,” now is the time to speak, when several railway companies are 
about to apply to Parliament for power to extend the station. In the 
deanery, he says, “‘ we are driven from all the houses facing westward by 
the incessant screaming at all times of the day and night; and the win- 
dows must be carefully watched, for, if they a when a dozen engines 
are lighting their fires in the station-houses jiately below us, the house 
is filled with dense black smoke, destructive to furniture—in fact, one can 
hardly breathe it, Were it merely the stated screech of regular trains gz 
through at fixed hours it might be tolerable, but shunting and sign gare 
recurring continually. Hardly half an hour, day or night, isthereacalm, except 
on the Sabbath day, which we enjoy, thanking the Sabbathising ities 
of our Scottish neighbours, who procure a respite, more or lesa, twenty- 
four hours, Sometimes,” continues the Dean, “four or five whistles are 
going at once—all inventions of some arch enemy, who devised the most 
piercing, screeching, detestable noise that human ingenuity could devise, 
and this continues all night, regardless of the weary and often the sick and 
suffering, who take repose in vain, starting oftimes from a vain effort of 
repose, aroused i gome new development of discordant, distressing noise. 
Yet every one of the locomotives breaks the law yen bog it stirs, con- 
a the worst coal and making the foulest smoke, w! coke ought to 
be , and pouring forth volumes of suffocating smoke, which by law they 
ought themselves to consume. Can nothing be done? Will they Com- 
mittees of the House refuse to listen to us? 1 am prepared to goup to town 
and give evidence, if any defensive combination can be effected.” 

THE SCIENCE OF BETTING.-Mr. Charles pe eg Mathematical 
Lecturer at Christ Church, Oxford, says that the rule of betting may be 
atated thus :—‘ Write all the possible events in a column, placing opposite to 
each the odds offered against it : this will give two columns of figures. For 
the third column add together the odds in each case, and find the least com- 
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~ SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE QUEEN has consented to inaugurate the memorial of the late Prince 
Consort at Wolverhampton. The ceremony is fixed for the 30th inst. Her 
Majesty will be acoompauied by Prince and Princess Christian and Princess 
Louisa. 

His ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES has contributed to the 
park at Bingley, in the West Riding, a number of trees, in recognition of 
the “ good and kind feeling shown by the inhabitants and working men of 
Bingley towards himself and the Princess of Wales.” 

THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA has presented a gold pocket compass, set with 
brilliants, to Archibald Smith, Esq., jun., F.R.S., of Jordanhill, Scotland 
in recognition of the value of his mathematical researches into the 
deviation of the compass in iron ships. 

LADY PALMERSTON has subscribed £500 to the memorial to be erected to 
her late husband in Romsey Abbey Church. 

LORD CHIEF BARON KELLY and Lord Justice Cairns are, it is asserted 
to be made peers, in order that they may strengthen the judicial element of 
the Upper House. 

A CANARD affecting the safety of the Prince of Wales obtained extensive 
currency in London on Friday evening week. It was to the effect that hig 
Royal Highness had been killed while hunting in Russia. The report was 
utterly unfounded. 

MR. AND Mrs. CHARLES KEAN appeared for the first time in the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, on Saturday night, after their tour round the world. There 
was a full house te meet them. 

CHIEF JUSTICE ERLE will sit for the last time in the Court of Common 
Pleas on the last day of Term, when it is understood that the Attorney. 
General, on behalf of the Bar, will give expression to the sense entertained 
of the ability and popularity of the retiring Judge. 

THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH NAPIER is to be made a Baronet, and he will 
be sworn in one of her Majesty's Privy lin England. Lord Westbu 
and the new Baronet will, it is understood, conduct the business of the 
Judicial Committee. [Mr. Napier resigned a position on the Irish Bench 
because too deaf to be able efficientiy to discharge his duties. Is he less 
infirm now ? or is deafness no disqualification in the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council.] 

THE WEXFORD ELECTION closed on Monday evening with the following 
result of the polling :—Kavanagh, 2642; Hennessy, 1881: majority, 761, 
Both candidates were Conservatives. A Conservative, Mr. Lanyon, has 
been elected to fill the place of Sir Hugh Cairns, at Belfast. 

THE FRENCH AND PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENTS have just signed a treaty 
for the abolition of the fee of 5f. on each between the two 
countries, 

THE FAMINE in Bengal is abating, and a good harvest is expected in 
Lower Bengal. 

THE SPANISH RELIGIOUS JOURNALS recommend the re-establishment 
of the inquisition in Spain, as the sole means of saving society | 

THE Corron Crop in Egypt is considered to be very satisfactory. The 
quality is good, and the exportation is expected to reach about three million 
of quintals (2214 1b. each). 

MR. J. T. GILBERT, author of the “ History of Dublin” and the 
“ History of the Viceroys of Ireland,” has been elected by the Royal 
Hibernian Academy of Arts to succeed the late Dr. Petrie in the chair of 
history and arc! logy. 

RYDE, in the Isle of Wight, will most probably be formed ere long into a 
+ ia and be honoured by having s Mayor and Corporation to rule over 

THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT, with a view to prevent an enemy ad- 
vancing into the country by rail, have adopted a slightly narrower gauge 
than the one used on the rest of the Continent. 

A BOTTLE has been picked up containing a paper on which are the follow- 
ing words :—“ Nov. 12.—The ship John Shaw, of and from Falmouth, forty- 
six days out, waterlogged, dismasted, and in a hopeless state. All boats 
gone. 


LORD SCARSDALE has granted leave to his tenants to destroy rabbits upon 
their farms from Nov. 8 till Feb. 8 next. 


M, GusTAVE DORE has been engaged to illustrate Edgar Allan Poe's 
celebrated poem, “ The Raven.” 

A CONFERENCE OF REFORMERS was held in Manchester on Monday, 
and @ banquet in aid of the same cause took place on Tuesday evening, 
Both meetings were under the auspices of the “‘ National Reform Union,” 
not the ‘‘ National Reform League,” presided over by Mr. Beales. 

THE POET LAUREATE, it is said, is about to leave the Isle of Wight, 
where he has a pretty little house and grounds at Faringford, If the 
report be true, he will actually have been driven away by the intrusion of 
his neighbours, He has bought up all the land he could get round his 
house, but to no effect. He is watched and dogged wherever he goes, 

THE CURFEW BELL of the fine peal in Chester Cathedral was broken on 
the 9th instant, when a peal in honour of the birthday of the Prince of 
Wales was being rung. The bell bore date 1728. 

A LARGE QUANTITY OF BREECH-LOADING RIFLES (Snider pattern) 
have been received at Aldershott Camp from the War Department, and will 
be immediately distributed in proportion to the different wwe or amg in 
the camp; and the instruction of officers, non-commissioned 0! , and 
men in use of the weapon will be commenced without delay. 


BRIDGET KELLY, ® woman who had been arrested for begging, was, on 
Tuesday, brought before the Liverpool The sum of £31 was 
found upon her. She was committed to gaol for seven days, the cost of her 
maintenance to be paid out of the money found upon her. Her daughter, a 
child of twelve, who was apprehended with the mother, was remanded. 

THE EDMUNDS SCANDALS are again before the Court of Chancery. The 
purpose of the present suit is to have certain issues tried as to tue application 
c.year, ba lark of the pabeons, tat the venedd of the witow cud tomily 

, as cler! ta, it wido' a fi 
of Mr. John Brougham. : suns: 

ANOTHER DEPUTATION—this time of working men—has waited upon 
Mr. Walpole to ask that a commission may be appointed to inquire into the 
recent outrages at Sheffield. The men said their great anxiety was to have 
8 full and searching investigation. Mr. Walpole intimated that himself and 
his colleagues were inclined to grant a commission. 

THE SENATE OF THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND has finished 
the task of drawing up regulations for the matriculation examination and 
the su ent attainment of degrees in art by students other than those 
Feel the _—— —— rp esd Pg Bowe yo design that 
degrees honours 8) open to suck co! land as desire affilia- 
tion with the Queen’s University. a, - 7 

MR. YARDLEY, one of the metropolitan police m: ates, died on 
Sunday morning. ” For some time he had been in a declining state of health 
and unable to ieave his bed. The deceased gentleman, who was in his 
sixty-second year, was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in November, 1834. 
About twenty years ago he was appointed one of the magistrates at the 
Thames Police Court, from which, upon the death of Mr, Secker, some six 
years ago, he was transferred te the Marylebone district. 


POLLEN SHOWERS are of annual occurrence in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Canada, and, in fact, in all countries where there are pine or 
spruce forests of any greatextent. When the trees are in bloom the pollen 
fills the air, and falls down in an invisible shower, coating the surfaces of 
the lakes and ponds and quiet bays of the sea, collecting between the laps 
of and other glazed roofs, and finding ite way from the roofs ot 
houses down through the water-spouts into cisterns and casks. 

A DEPUTATION from the Trades Reform Demonstration Committee 
waited, on Tuesday, upon Sir R. Mayne, to ask him to make traffic arrange- 
gyn tog fog epg gpm yl pg to 
bringing Site olan yy ded 

men crow! 
streets. He should do his best to main’ the peace, but the law did not 
allow him to interfere with the traffic. A similar answer has been returned 
by Lord John Manners to an application for leave to marshai the procession 
in the Mall, St, James's Park. Lord Joha throws the entire responsibility 
on the getters-up of the gathering. 

TNE NEWS OF THE LAST BATTLE IN SOUTH AMERICA first reached 
of the same continent by telegraph from England, The 
published it with the heading, “‘ Important frem South 

Janeiro, Oct. 10, vid London, Nov. 5,” 

LapY PALMERSTON and some benevolent ladies and lemen 
to build a small hospital at Romeey, in Hants. - oe 

THE REV. PROFESSOR SELWYN has so far from 
his late accident as to be deemed out of danger. apie og Ey 

CAPTAIN HALL, the adventurous and simple-minded explore hi 
“Life Among the Esquimaux” had many English readers, cal Sonoran 
some further relics of the Franklin expedition, and is likely to visit » spot 
where some members of the ill-fated expedition were buried, He has not 
_ = is he likely to find, any traces of living comrades of Sir John 


THE TRADE DISPUTE IN THE POTTERIES has been settled. At a con- 
= of the masters and men the union delegates pledged their honour 
that no advance of wages should be asked during the year if the masters 
would agree to the month’s-notic system instead of annual hiring. The 
masters accepted the pledge, and the lock-out is over, 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

Mn. THomas HvGues, the indefatigable member for Lambeth; 
has been making a speech to his constituents, and at the close of it 
he uttered these words :—“ Before sitting down, he would say that 
his ears had tingled on reading in the newspapers that a great 
number of persons had been convicted of using false weights and 
measures in Lambeth.” This is characteristic of the honourable 
member, Everybody who knows Mr. Thomas Hughes will easily 
believe that such mean, rascally practices would make his ears 
tingle. The Pall Mall Gazette has also been directing attention to 
these convictions, and has been drawing, in its logical way, ve 
large and serious conclusions from the prevalence of this disreputable 
crime, “See what a set of detestable wretches these ten-pound 
shopkeepers are; and yet these are the men who elect our repre- 
sentatives. Poor encouragement for us to enfranchise a lower class,” 
and so on, Such is the logic of the Pall Mali D sgeroes gens let 
me, then, say a word or two on the other side, that may, by 
damaging the premises of the logician, topple over his logical struc- 
ture, and also mitigate the painful tingling in Mr. Hughes's sensi- 
tive ears. Several Parliamentary returns in the years 1857 to 1864 
show that the average yearly convictions for the use of short weights 
and measures and false balances amounted to somewhat over 4000 
in Great Britain. Now, considering the vast number of persons who 
use weights, measures, and scales, and the millions of weights, 
measures, and scales used, I donot think that this is a very formidable 
number. But there is something more than this to be considered, 
The law is exceedingly strict. The magistrate has no discretion 
except in the amount of fine to be inflicted. If the scale, or weight, or 
yard “do turn but in the estimation of a hair” its owner must be con- 
victed, But the magistrate has a discretion as to the amount of the 
penalty ; and it is understood that magistrates generally, when they 
consider that the case is one of fraud, inflict a penalty of 40s. and 
upwards; but when they deem it one of mere negligence 
or ignorance, they impose a gre under 40s. Well, now, 
let Mr. Hughes and the Pall Mail mark. Whilst the con- 
victions in 1857-64 numbered 4000 a year, the convictions fol- 
lowed by penalties of 403. and over amounted to only 200 a year, 
which, when compared with the number of persons using scales, 
weights, and measures, is ridiculously small. But, perhaps, some of 
your readers may doubt the possibility of shopkeepers using short 
weights and measures and imperfect scales through neglect or igno- 
rance. Well, if said readers do entertain such doubts, that onl 
shows to me that they are very ignorant on this subject. The truth 
is that the law and practice on weights and measures are exceedingly 
faulty. In the first place, it is a most difficult thing to get 
accurate weights, measures, and scales, and still more difficult 
to keep them so, Mathematical accuracy is not to be ob- 
tained; and, if it could be, from the moment you obtain 
it divergence begins, And then what guarantee have 
you that the testing-scales, &c., are accurate? The original 
standards themselves have not been tested, I am told, for forty years, 
and it is more than suspected that they are erroneous; and, if they 
are wrong, of course the inspectors’ standards are wrong. The 
inspectors’ weights are often found to be wrong, and are 
by plugging. In such cases the tradesmen’s| weights, which at the 
last testing were found to be all right, will at the next be all wrong. 
Take also another absurdity in the iaw and practice : the tradesman 
charged with using false weights, or measures, or scales, is not 
allowed to bring evidence to rebut the charge. The ipse dixtt of the 
inspector is final; and he gets half the penalty. “ Well,” said my 
friend Blogg, who had read the Pall Mall, “if were a 
tradesman I would always take care to have my scales and 
weights a trifle in favour of the buyer.” ‘“ Would you?” I 
replied ; “Then you would be fined.” ‘“ What! fined for having 
weights too heavy?” ‘ Yes; because, though probably you never 
do, you may, you know, buy with those weights.” In fine, Mr. 
Editor, the law of weights and measures is a disgrace tous. Take 
one example which I have alluded to, The real judge is, as you 
must have discovered, the inspector, He tests the weights, c., by 
his own standard, under no inspection ; he notes down the variation ; 
he lays the information, The magistrate cannot receive evidence to 
rebut the charge; but, upon the sole evidence of this man, inflicts 
the penalty, and he receives half the amount. So you see that the 
reputation of tradesmen is at the mercy of a man, who may be an 
exceptionally honest man, but who may be a rogue, and certainly 
has the strongest temptations presented him to be a rogue. So you 
see there are, as in other matters, two sides to the weights-and- 
measures question, and a good deal may be said on both, 
have had my say on one side; you may “go in” on ‘other, if 
you like. 

“ Plenty of Cabinet meetings now; what can they be concocting ?” 
said I to my political gossip, “ A reform bill, I suppose.” ‘“ Do you 
know, I rather doubt that,” he replied, “They have had the sub- 
ject of an increase of the army on the carpet, I hear. The old 
General (Peel), and Cranbourne, and Pakington, and Manners want 
more soldiers by a vast number—regular soldiers, I mean, none of 
your raw militiamen ; but Dizzy and Northcote, our chief financiers, 
and that set, give the proposition the cold shoulder. They don’t like 
to make their début as financiers with a proposition to expend 
another million or so, and, of course, to increase taxation ; 
and I hear that Dizzy told the General that if the pro- 
position is to be made he must make it.” ‘Well, why 
shouldn't he? He would do it weil, But what do we 
want more soldiers for?” ‘Well, Cranbourne wants some 
for India; we are building new transports, and he has a plan in 
his head to make some alteration in the system of reliefs ; and the 
General thinks we are not strong enough at home, in the present 
electric state of Europe.” “Oh! that’s the way the wind blows. 
The General has always shown an ——s to interfere in the 
Enropean quarrels, In that warlike speech of his, two years ago, on 
the Denmark question, he openly declared that we ought to have 
gone to war. But what does Lord Stanley say to this? I doubt 
whether he will back the General.” “ Not he, I fancy, At all events, 
he was dead against the General on the Denmark business; for when 
my friend Dullborough asked him whether we ought not to strike in 
for the Danes, he turned round, in something like a pet, and roared out, 
‘Confound the Danes!’” “I suppose, Blogg,” said I, “ this about 
tlie differences in the Cabinet is mere gossip ?” “ Well, it may be so, 
Cabinet secrets seldom ooze out; they do, though, sometimes. It is 
generally considered that a secret known by two people is not safe ; 
how much more, then, is it in danger when fifteen must know as 
probably half a dozen more? My firm belief is that what I have 
told you is, in the main, correct.” “Then,” said I, “there will be a 
row when Parliament meets?” ‘Ah! you mean if the proposition 
should be made in Parliament, and there I agree with you ; but I do 
not believe that it will be made next Session, 

Mr. Spofforth, of the firm of Baxter, Rose, Norton, and Co., was 
examined by the Election Commission at Totnes the other day, He 
is, you know, the Conservative _— agent, The Commissioners 
got nothing out of Mr, Spofforth ; nobody who knows Mr. Spofforth 
thonght they would, Mr, Spofforth under examination reminded 
oue of a terrier dog handling a hedgehog. He, like the hedgehog, 
obstinately refused to open. “ Your letter-book, Mr. Spofforth. 
“We never keep letter-books on election matters.” Of course not. 
Mere spoken words are, like furrows made in water, instantly 
obliterated ; but the written word remains, and, though buried out 
of sight for a time, may rise again most inconveniently. Oh, 
wise Mr, Spofforth! This is a touch of art. And, though there 
were many letters written to Mr, Spofforth produced, there was, you 
may be sure, nothing in them to commit Mr. Spofforth or his 
clients, or they would not have been exhibited. But, mistake me not, 
i do not mean to insinuate that Mr. Spofforth has ever been an ac- 
complice in these bribery cases. He is, perhaps, neither better nor 
worse than other respectable lawyers; but he is a great deal wiser 
than most of them, and, as he never becomes a party to occa 80, 
I honestly believe, from all I have heard, he never recommends his 
clients to do it. But if they refuse to listen to his advice, and get 
into difficulties, he, of cofirse, does all that he can to get them out ; 
and he is the man to doit, It is understood in the political world 
that Mr, Spofforth is the prince of election agente—wiser, more 
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prudent, and perhaps more sagacious than the illustrious Coppock ; 
and as to the present Liberal agents, they are nowhere, Think of 
that election petition to unseat Sir Robert Clifton being allowed to 
proceed up to the last moment! Sir Robert would willingly have 
withdrawn his petition against Morley it Morley’s agent would have 
withdrawn his; but he —— refused ; he was “cock-sure,” as 
the boys say; and the result was, both were unseated. Spofforth 
would never have done such a foolish thing as that, 

A paragraph has appeared in several of our contemporaries stating 
that Mr, J. Hain Friswell, a well-known author and journalist, had 
been struck down by “paralysis of the brain.” I have the best 
authority—that of Mr, Friswell himself—to contradict this report. 
Mr, Frisweli is recovering from a painful and severe disorder of the 
chest, known as pleurisy or plewritis. Some similarity between two 
words in common use only oe medical experts has probably 
caused the mis-statement to which I have referred, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Mr. Falconer'’s new drama, at Her MaJxsry’s, “ Oonagh ; or, the 
Lovers of Lisnamona,” is a fearful mistake. It is in five acts, and the 
first act lasted one hour and forty minutes on the first night of its 
representation. All these Irish dramas are exactly alike as far a3 
their component features are concerned. They all treat of evictions, 
priests, squireens, and secret societies ; and every Irish piece has 
one dark scene and one deed of horror committed in it. Most of 
them involve a court of justice, conducted in a highly irregular 
manner by a een judge, counsel ignorant of the simplest features 
of a criminal trial, a gushing jury, and a crowd of peasantry 
devoted to the interests of the prisoner, who is always wrong- 
fully accused. Add to these elements a spy, and an “ English 
officer quartered there,” and all = have to do is to ring the 
changes on the different groups which these component parts are 
calculated to form. “Oonagh” lacks only the English officer ; in 
every other respect it is, as far as construction is concerned, an Irish 
drama of the purest breed. It is inordinately long; it is v 
dreary, and the dialogue is not enlivened by a single line whic 
deserves to raise a laugh. Mr. Falconer plays the part of 
an Irish miser; and, save that he curses every prominent 
character in the piece by turns, and a good many who 
are not at all prominent, including a judge, jury, two counsel, and 
a high sheriff, he plays it with considerable ability. His miserly dis- 

ition is overdone, and his tendency to swoon whenever anything 

ppens to annoy him—which is often—renders him rather a mono- 
tonous character. But there are many points in his representa- 
tion, notwithstanding ; it is original, and, in part, highly picturesque. 
Miss Addison, Songnar of the excellent comedian of that name, 
made her début at this theatre in the character of Oonagh with 
success, She has a pretty face and a sympathetic voice and manner, 
and her formance of the part—a very conventional one—indi- 
cated cultivation and taste. Mr. Ryder has a preposterous 
part to play—a heavy villain of the most melodramatic dye; but the 
audience would hardly listen to a word he had to say, and a con- 
siderable portion of his part was performed in dumb show. It is 
only fair to Mr. Ryder to state that this was entirely due to the 
nonsense that was put into his mouth, None of the other characters 
in the piece call for any remark, except a small part— 
Bridget Nulty—excellen y played by Miss M, Hudson. The piece 
was an abject failure, and of an audience of perhaps several 
thousands who were present at the rise of the curtain, hardly two 
hundred remained until the end of the piece, which took place at 
twenty minutes to one in the morning. 

Mr. Burnand’s burlesque at the HaAYMARKET, “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” may serve to tide over until Christmas; but I doubt 
whether it has a longer career in store for it, Mr. Burnand adheres 

tty closely to Shakespeare’s version of the tale—the principal 
iversity being in the anti-climax, in which (in Mr. Burnand’s ver- 
sion) Anthony and Cleopatra agree to recover and live, The bur- 
lesque, which is well written in some parts, presents evidence of 
great ess in others; and in many cases the metre, as set out 
in the printed book, is faulty and the rhymes detestable. Whatever 
Mr. Burnand may say to the contrary, “ veneration ” does not rhyme 
with “adoration,” nor “ Virgil” with “cudgel.” The burlesque is 
encumbered with a good deal of tedious business, which interferes 
to no purpose with the action—Lepidus’s scenes when shut up in 
the Sphinx, to wit. The fali of the curtain was greeted with 
mingled applause and disapprobation, and no call was raised for the 
author—a tact which I believe to be due rather to the extremely 
careless manner in which the piece was played by almost everyone 
concerned than to any fault of Mr, Burnand’s, Mr, Charles 
Mathews broke down —— in his only solo, and the per- 
formance partoek rather of the character of a bad rehearsal than a 
finished performance. The piece is liberally placed upon the stage, 
and is furnished with some excellent scenery. 

Perhaps it hardly comes within my province, as your Theatrical 
Lounger, to treat of what p te be a medical and scientific 
lecture; but, as I happened to be present at Dr. Mary E. Walker's 
gathering at Sr. Jamus’s HALL, on Tuesday last, and as it turned 
out to be neither medical nor scientific in its character, but simply a 
lecture on Bloomerism and slaves in America, I may be permitted to 
regard it in the light of an entertainment, and to write of it ac- 
pgs oh Dr. Mary E, Walker is a slight, girlish-looking woman 
of, perhaps, thirty ; but, from the distance at which I saw her, she 
looked younger. She was dressed in an incongruous compromise 
between the ordinary male and female attire, combining a frock coat 
and dark trousers, of ordinary masculine cut, with the feminine 
distinctions of back hair and a wreath, She has a clear, ringing 
voice, but it is hardly sufficiently strong for St. James's Hall, 
and the greater part of her remarks must have been “in- 
audible in the gallery.” The lecture was uninteresting in 
matter—commonplace, indeed, to a singular degree ; but there was 
nothing whatever in it to call for the disgraceful demonstration 
which a number of ill-advised blackguards made against it on 
Tuesday night. Shrieks, howls, and catcalls interrupted the lecturer 
at every half dozen sentences; every innocent remark which was 
even remotely susceptible of indelicate construction was indelicately 
construed by these ruffians, The lecturer bore these interruptions 
with singular good humour, and, with great naiveté, told them that 
by continually interrupting her they lost a great deal that would 
amuse them very much. Dr, Mary Walker rather astonished a 
lady who was sitting near her by suddenly turning round to her and 
eideg use of her head as a diagram, or “fearful example,” when 
occasion arose for it. Dr. Mary Walker, notwithstanding her male 
attire and her profession, is not above her sex’s weakness on the 
subject of dress. She told us how she had fought against stays, 
and how she struggled into “ pantalettes ;” how she found that 
white pantalettes were inconvenient, because they had to be so often 
changed ; how people implored her, but in vain, to dress as other 
ladies dress, and how she resolutely refused to do so because a lady 
was killed once in a carriage accident, in consequence of retaining 
her seat from a fear that, if she jumped out of the wena her 
clothes would “catch.” She entered at great length into the ad- 
van of Bloomerism, or at least that form of it which she herself 
adopted; and told usa pathetic tale of a wounded soldier who wanted 


to kiss her—an anecdote which, I am sorry to say, raised a shout of 
laughter from an pathetic audience. Dr. Walker's manner is 
ion under ing circumstances 


homely enough ; but her self- 8 
is extraordinary. Iam afraid, however, that, unless she omits the 
“ pathetic ” portions of her lecture, together with her “ appropriate 
action,” which is funny to the last degree, she will have some 
difficulty in finding an audience who are likely to sympathise with 
her discourses, 


THE GREAT EASTERN.—It is understood that early in the new year the 
Great Eastern will be placed upon the gridiron at Liverpool and receive a 
thorough overhaul. She will afterwards be fitted with new ecrew-boilers, 
and internally equipped as she originally was for the conveyance of first- 
class passengers, The directors have gone to this expense, having chartered 
her for twelve months (with the option of the charter being renewed) to a 
French company, who intend to employ her during the greater part of next 
year in bringing passengers from New York to Brest for the Exhibition, She 
will make her first trip to New York in March, 


DOM MIGUEL OF PORTUCAL. 

THE Carlsruhe papers of the 16th announce the death of a person 
who once made a t noise in the world, but whose very existence 
has been for the last twenty years utterly forgotten—Dom Miguel of 
Braganza. He had a stroke of apoplexy on the 14th inst. and died 
the same night, at Brombach, in the grand duchy of Baden. He 
was born in October, 1802, and had consequently completed his 
sixty-fourth year. He was the third son of King John VI, and of 
the Spanish Infanta Charlotte, sister of Ferdinand VIL, and there- 
fore nephew of Don Carlos, so long the Pretender to the Crown of 
Spain. When Portugal was invaded by the French and the Royal 
family emigrated to Brazil, Dom Miguel was only six years old, 
On the death of Queen Maria, in 1816, her son, who had been 
proclaimed Emperor ‘of Brazil, was also proclaimed King of 
Portugal, but did not return to his European States until 
1821, The education of his son Miguel had in the mean time been 
grossly neglected ; indeed, it is said that on his return to Portugal 
he did not know how to read or write, his sole accomplishment 
being some skill in fencing. His uncle, Don Carlos of foain, was 
simply a bigot; Dom Miguel was a compound of folly, bigotry, 
ignorance, and wickedness. He had scarcely returned to his native 
country when he rebelled against his father, at the instigation of his 
mother, who wanted to restore Absolutism instead of the Consti- 
tutional form of government which her husband found established 
by the Cortes during his long absence. The rebellion broke out in 
1822, but was put down. Miguel obtained his father's forgiveness 
on his solemn promise of never again misbehaving. Promises had 
but little weight with such a person. He repeated his attempt the 
following year ; again sought, and again obtained, pardon, and was 
even gazetted Generalissimo of the Portuguese armies, He made a 
third attempt ir 1824, and had some temporary success, He arrested 
and imprisoned his father’s Minister, and drove the King from 
Lisbon. A restoration was soon afterwards effected, owing to the 
vigorous interference of the foreign Ambassadors. This time both 
Dom Miguel and his mother were banished the kingdom, They at 
first took up their residence in Paris, and then proceeded to Vienna. 

King John died in 1826, and his eldest cig ma Isabella Maria, 
was proclaimed Regent. Her brother, Dom » who had suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Brazil, and who, as the eldest son, was 
the legitimate heir to the Crown of Portugal, made over his ri hta to 
the latter kingdom to his daughter, Dona Maria da Gloria. ping 
to put an erd to the family dissensions which were the scandal 
Europe, he offered his daughter's hand to his brother, with the title of 
Regent—Dona Maria being a minor. Though the functions of 
Regent were hardly compatible with the position of consort of the 
Queen Regnant, Miguel accepted’the offer, and, after much hesitation, 
consented to take the oath to the Constitution. His oath was as 
little to be relied on as his promise. One of his first acts on arriving 
at Lisbon in 1828 was to dissolve the Chambers ; and, to justify his 
usurpation, heconvoked the old Constituent Cortes—for plébiscites were 
not then in fashion—who proclaimed him King. He broke his promise 
of marrying his niece, who was on her way to Portugal when she 
was forbidden to land, and had to proceed to England with the in- 
tention of returning to Brazil, Generals Palmella and Villaflor 
(afterwards Duke of Terceira) attempted to strike a blow for the 
Constitutional Queen, They were defeated and the insurrection of 
ie put down, The partisans of Dona Maria repaired to the 
island of Terceira, the only part of the Portuguese dominions where 
her cause was then openly maintained. Dom Miguel was, of course, 
recognised as the legitimate King of Portugal by his uncle, 
Ferdinand of Spain, and by England as King de facto. On the 
death of the Queen-Mother, in 1830, the army and the finances 
were found to be in a most deplorable condition, and the 
tyranny and excesses of the madman at the head of the State 
became so intolerable that peopie who might otherwise have con- 
tinued under his rule resolved upon a desperate effort to throw 
it off, Disaffection spread rapidly in Portugal; and as France, 
which had just made her own revolution, recognised Dona Maria, 
her partisans thronged to Terceira, A severe blow was inflicted on 
Dom Miguel by the capture of his fleet in the Tagus by the French 
Admiral Roussin in 1831, All these circumstances encouraged Dom 
Pedro to quit Brazil and put himself at the head of an expedition 
against his brother, The first success was the capture of the Azores, 
and, soon after, that of the important city of Oporto, when the Con- 
stitutional charter was solemnly promulgated in the name of 
Queen Maria II, Dom Pedro was aided by a considerable 
body of English and Irish volunteers, and Captain, afterwards 
Admiral Napier, took or destroyed in the most gallant manner the 
Miguelite fleet off Cape St. Vincent, at the same time that the 
Pedroite General Villaflor made his triamphal entry into Lisbon, in 
July, 1833, The struggle lasted for some weeka in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital; but Dom Miguel was at last forced to fall 
back on Evora, ‘There he lost all hope of continuing it any longer. 
His uncle, Don Carlos, who was then near the frontier, and was 
trembling at the approach of Rodil, the Spanish General, tried to 
induce him to hold out until such time as he (Don Carlos) could 
send him an army from Madrid, when he was persuaded 
he should soon be installed King. Miguel, with all his 
folly, thought the chances of his uncle very slight. The 
Bishop of Leon, wo afterwards played a considerable part in the 
Spanish war, was eent to him, “Sire,” he said, “ your Majesty has 
still a chance of recovering your crown; come with us to Madrid, 
for it is there you will find it.” “I would not hesitate,” was the 
reply, “ but, unfortunately, I am convinced that not a single man 
would follow me.” On the 26th of May, 1834, he signed the capitu- 
lation of Evora, in which it was stipulated that a pension of 
£2000 should be paid him “out of regard for his high 
birth ;” and, moreoyer, that he was at liberty to dispose of all 
his private property in Portugal, ‘on condition of restoring the 
jewels and other objects of value which belonged to the Crown 
or to private persons ;” also that he should quit Portugal within 
fifteen days, and bind himself not to return either to Portugal or 
Spain, or attempt to disturb in any way public tranquillity, In case 
he broke the engagement he was to forfeit all right to the ion, 
A ship of war was placed at his disposal for himself and his suite, 
Miguel signed the capitulation, but with the mental reservation of 
protesting against it the moment he could do so with safety, He 
embarked for Genoa, and thence proceeded to Rome, where he 
resided some years, and where he was treated as King of 
Portugal, He then took up his abode at Vienna, and finally tixed 
his residence in the duchy of Baden, where he died, 


KINGSTON FAIR, 

KinGsTon Farr is one of the oldest fairs in England, and one of 
the most important in the southern counties, being, as a horse and 
cattle fair, only second to Barnet. It has not, however, any race- 
course attached, and therefore does not attract such an extiaabvely 
London class of buyers or people who go merely for pleasure, The 
fair proper is held in the market-place, in the middle of the town, 
round the old “King’s Stone,” about which there are a variety of 
legends and reputed facts. The horse and cattle fair is held outside 
the town, ona large pieceof ground known as the “fairfield.” It ig 
usually the scene of a gigantic gathering of horned cattle, but since 
the rinderpest made its appearance in this country cattle-fairs have 
been prohibited, This year, however, it was contemplated to resume 
the cattie-fair at Kingston, but at the last moment it was i 
Our Illustration is from a sketch of the horse-faiy, which was held 
on Tueaday, the 14th inst., and, as usual, presented many amusing 
feat ipsy horse dealers (or stealeys) persuading would-be- 
horsey youths to buy animals of a doubtful character ; roughriders 
galloping at full speed, showing of really sound animals; and the 
other ordinary “currents of a heady” market constitute ‘the most 
—— characteriatios of the scene, and have been well rendered 

yy our Artist, 
SHOCKING and all but ineredible murder has rated: 
shemeld by a young draper's assistant named G@abbitus. w iberatelyy 
stabbed, and with a hammer fractured the skull of, another youth im the 


same establishment, The motive for the bar 
been revenge, arbarous crime appears to have 
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VENICE. 

Ir would seem as though the last days of the Queen of the 
Adriatic would be better than the first, although she can boast such 
a glorious history that to be a citizen of Venice is almost equal to 
having a definite place in heraldic legends. The swift changes and 
tremendous events of the past few months have been fitly signalised by 
the resurrection of the most wonderful city in the world, where 
every monument records some great deed, and every public build- 
ing recalls some old-world romance. 

e have followed pretty closely the history of the war, the con- 
cessions, and the marvellous festivities which preceded and con- 
summated the liberation of Venice; and, as the names of some of 
the cular localities have been constantly associated with all the 
special reports of the rejoicings, we this week publish representations 
of the most prominent of them, No other place in the world pre- 
sents such superb specimens of architecture, and, assuredly, no other 
city could exhibit its treasures to such advantage ; for its silent high- 
=“ its network of canals, take the place of noisy, dusty, 
and ever-changing streets, and the great monuments of 
antiquity show to strange advantage on the quays. To the 
site of Venice is perhaps to be referred not only a great 
part of its beauty, but a large proportion of its history. A long and 
narrow belt of land, very little raised above the level of the water, 
stretches from 8S. to N. along a portion of the Adriatic, and at the 
average distance of about four miles E. of the shore. A number of 
openings in this belt give access to the sea, which accordingly, 
filling all the space between the belt and the shore, forms a lagoon. 
In the northern portion of this lagoon a cluster of islets, to the 
number, it is said, of eighty-two, must at one time have been visible 
on its bosom, but are so no longer, because the city has been built 
upon them, or rather upon piles driven into them, and they are 
concealed from view by its massive edifices, which, from whatever 
quarter they are viewed, have the appearance of floating on the sea. 
in regard to such a town, the ordinary language of description must 
be changed, and the visitor can gain no definite idea of it except by 
attending, not to its streets, but to the network of canals whic 
wind among its islets andthe numerous bridges which place them 
in communication with each other. 

The chief of the more remote islands in ancient times was Isola de 
Rialto, Rivo Alto, the deep stream which served as a port to Padua ; 
its name was afterwards conferred on the bridge connecting it with 
the opposite bank, and lastly to the Exchange, the Rialto of 
Shakspeare, which stands upon this island. It is extremely difficult 
to disconnect the “stones of Venice” from the history of the city, 
for its bridges and buildings are monuments of great deeds; but we 
have no space to follow the topography with the biographies of the 
Lege. These sixty islets clustering round Rialto were connected 
with bridges after Angelo Participazio had been elected chief 
mag: strate for his able conduct in repulsing the Lombards under 
Pepin in 809, and a new capital arose within this circuit, a cathe- 
dral and a ducal palace were founded on the site which they still 
occupy, and the name of the province on terra firma from which 
the citizens derived their origin was given to the metropolis which 
they were creating. Such was the birth of Venice. 

It was later in her ne when the intrepid Ziani opposed the 
force of the Emperor Frederic and gave the protection of the 
Venetian arms to Pope Alexander IIl., that the great ceremony 
which confirmed the union of their city and the Adriatic—the 
wedding of Venice to the sea—was instituted. After the t 
battle off the Istrian coast, which lasted six hours, and when Fiani 
came triumphantly to land with Otho, the Emperor's son, as a 
prisoner, Alexander met them at Lido, and, presenting a gold ring 
to the Doge, said:—‘“ Take this ring, and with it take, on my 
authority, the sea as ~~ subject. Every year on the return of this 
happy day you and your successors shall make known to all 
posterity that the right of conquest has subjugated the Adriatic 
to Venice as a spouse to her husband,” For more than six 
hundred years from this time (1177) every fresh return of the feast 
of Ascension witnessed the renewal of these figurative nuptials. The 
Doge and his (/arissimi, having heard mass in the church of San 
Nicolo, embarked on board the gorgeous Bucentaur, a state gailey 
blazing with gold, enriched with costly ornaments, and —— 
such fanciful identity with the original fabric as could be obtai 
by perpetual repair without total reconstruction. Gliding through 
the canals amidst the concourse of the people, and accompanied by 
festive shouts and triumphal music, the superb t arrived at 
the shore of Lido, near the month of the harbour, and there the 
princely bridegroom, dropping a golden ring into the bosom of his 
betrothed, espoused her with the brief but significant greeting—“ We 
wed thee with this ring, in token of our true and perpetual 
sovereignty.” 

The relics and remains of St. Mark had already been obtained by a 
yious fraud from Alexandria, and the wheel lion, emblem of the 
vangelist, was adopted on the banners and escutcheons of Venice ; 
the great square was named after the patron saint, and the battle- 
cry of the Venetian was “San Marco!” It was after the victory at 
Lide and the submission of the Emperor to the Pope, that the two 
wmagnificent granite columns which still adorn the Piazzetta of St. 
Mark were erected on their present site. They were among the 
trophies brought from Palestine by Dominico Michieli, the conqueror 
of Jaffa, Ascalon, and Tyre, on his victorious return, in J125 ; and it 
is believed that they were plundered from some island if the Archi- 
pelago, A third pillar, which accompanied them, was sunk while 
landing, and it was long before any engineer could be found to 
attempt to rear the remaining two, so that they lay neglected on the 
quay of the Piazzetta, looking towards the sea, for above fifty years. 
in i180 Nicolo Barattiero, a Lombard, succeeded in the task; but 
we know nothing of the means he employed, except that he kept the 
ropes used to raise them continually wetted. The Government 
offered him as a reward whatever boon he chose to ask, and he 
demanded that games of chance, hitherto forbidden throughout the 
capital, might be played in the space between the columns, perha) 
with a reservation to himself of any profits accruing therefrom, His 
request was granted, and the disgraceful monopoly became estab- 
shed ; but afterwards, in order to render the spot infamous and to 
det.r the populace from frequenting it, it was made the scene of 
capival ext ms ; and the bodies of countless malefactors were thus 
gibbet.2d under the very windows of the palace of the chief magistrate, 
‘A winged lion in bronze—emblem of the patron saint—was raised on the 
summit of one of the columns; and the other bore a statue of St. 
Theodore, a yet earlier patron « Apne armed with a lance and shield, 

wo! 


and trampliug on t. ld be impossible to identify the 
great buildings with all the events with which they are historically 
connected. in the fierce wars of Guelph and Ghibelline and the 


doings of the Council of Ten, the Venetian palaces, the bridges, and 
the places of public resort were all connected with the changes of 
the Government and the vicissitudes of the glorious city so surely 
hastening to its fall after its culmination had been achieved, Marino 
Faliero, the Doge whose name is most familiar to English ears—the 
chief magistrate whose reign began by the ill-omen of his boatmen 
landing him, amidst the fog through which they missed the quay, 
between the pillars of San Marco (the place of public execution)— 
wasatype ofthe fallof Venice 

As district of San Marco, with its great square, and the 
Piazzetta, with the grand columns and the ancient palace of 
the Doges, is the principal quarter of the city, so, of course, the 
chief thoroughfare is the Grand Canal, the entrance of which 
is shown in our central Engraving, where the Dogana, or custom 
house, and the magnificent Church of Santa Maria della Salute, built 
as @ votive offering by Palladio on the cessation of the plague, in 
1632, are the principal objects. The Grand Canal, which is from 
100 ft. to 180 ft, wide, and through a number of serpentine windings 
divides the city about equally, is lined on both sides with buildings, 
many of them magnificent palaces of marble, and so close to the 
water’s edge that gers from gondolas can step into 
the very doorways. It is a wonderfully-animated scene, this 
great waterway, and is only crossed by one bridge—the single- 
arched bridge of the Rialto, which is unrivalled in Venice, The other 
anals branching off from the Grand Canal, and from each other, 
are narrower and shorter; gn¢ of the most picturesque of them is 


the Judaca or Giudecca, distinguished by the exquisite Church of 
Il Santissimo Redentore, built after the staying of the plague in 
1576, and regarded as one of Palladio’s finest structures. The 
bridges across the minor canals are so numerous that no fewer than 
360 have been counted ; but as they are built high enough for the 
passage of the gondolas, and were erected before horizontal bridges 
were invented, they mostly go up steps, an arrangement which 
makes a walk through Venice a matter requiring some amount 
of training. There are, of course, streets, but few of them 
are of any great width—the Maceria and the piazzas 
being the most distinguished as carriage-ways and fashion- 
able resorts. These, in fact, form two main branches at right angles 
to each other, and are united by the basilica of St. Mark and the 
Ducal Palace, a strange Saracenic edifice of the fourteenth century, 
believed to be the work of Calendario, but singularly interesting. 
The Piazza is about 200 ft. long and 100 ft, broad, and it is here that 
the great meetings have been held during the recent festivities. It 
is by far the finest part of the city, contains some of the most 
remarkable buildings, and is lined by arcades, with handsome shops 
and cafés. The first which claims attention is the ancient 
of the Doge, the Palazzo di San Marco, which dates from 
the tenth century, but was reconstructed in 1354 by Marino Faliero, 
and has since received many beautiful additions. The style of its 
architecture is Gothic, but in many of the alterations a mixture of 
Italian has been introduced, It is in the form of an irregular square, 
two of its sides resting on double ranges of arches rich with exqui- 
site tracery, which gives the massy bulk of the columns an appear- 
ance of lightness ; the interior is adorned by pictures, frescoes, and 
carvings, to give a list of which would be to name the most eminent 
masters, beginning with Titian, The palace is connected with the 
ublic prison by the celebrated a Bridge of 
ighs—the name of which it is to be hoped will now be but a record 
of the darker shadows of a past history, 


THE YORKSHIRE WOLD TUMULI. 

A monrn's diggings in the British barrows of the chalk districts 
of Yorkshire, undertaken for scientific purposes by the Rev. W. 
Greenwell, of Durham, was brought to a conclusion on the 3rd 
inst. During the month about twenty barrows of all sizes, but 
all of the round form, have been opened and their structure and 
contents most carefully investigated and recorded. These hoves 
have been chiefly on the estates of Lord Londesborough and Sir 
Tatton Sykes, and the openings have been made on the North Wold 
range at Sherburn and Ganton, on the South Wold range at 
Beshorpe, and on the Mid-Wold range at Weaverthorpe and Helper- 
thorpe. Thus the sepulchural mounds of the pre-Roman races of 
both types of crania and of both methods of burial—cremation and 
inhumation—have been met with. The greater part of the exami- 
nations have been made in the Bye of a non-metal-using 
people. The only trace of metal found has been of bronze, 
and this was on the Helperthorpe Wold (mid range), 
where one of the skeletons in a barrow which proved very 

rolific was found interred with his right hand holding his 

ronze spearhead—a very beautiful and valuable example of an 
ancient weapon. Apart from all this, all implements found have 
been of stone—flint, quartz, or porphyry. Evidences of grave- 
feasting, further substantiating the charges of cannibalism against 
the pre-historic peoples, have been found ; and, generally, results of 
an important and highly interesting nature have been arrived at. 
The investigations have caused remarkable interest among archzo- 
logists ; and among the gentlemen interested in antiquarian matters 
who have accompanied and assisted the Rev. Canon Greenwell are 
Sir Tatton Sykes, Sir John Lubbock, Mr, John Evans (author of 
— on “British Coins” and “The Drift Flints”), of Hemel 

empstead ; the Rev. F. Porter, of Yedingham : the Rev. J. Mason, 
of Sherburn; Mr. W. Lovel, Hel orpe; Mr. Southwell, Win- 
chester, Illinois, United States; Mr. Pycock, Malton; Messrs. J. R. 
and R. Mortimer, Fimber; Mr. Monkman, Malton ; Mr, E, F. Cobb, 
London; Mr. Thomas Brand, Lutton; Mr. J, W. Barnes, Durham ; 
and several other gentlemen and lady visitors, 

The concluding openings of the week, in continuation of those of 
the previous three weeks, are as follows:—The first barrow in- 
vestigated was of 20 yards diameter, and 4 ft. high, made of soil, 
mixed with chalk, and situate upon the Mid-Wold range, south of 
Weaverthorpe. Four yards south-east of the centre a large plain 
urn was found among soft, unctuous, black earth, containing much 
charcoal and a great number of flint flakes, among which was one 
long flint scraper and some animal bones. The dark matter ex- 
tended over the surface for a s of 4 ft, diameter, and varied from 
2in. to 6 in, in thickness, Just south-south-west of the centre 
the occipital part of a human skull of a’young person was found, and 
close to it a pelvic bone, femur and other leg bones ; and at the oppo- 
site side the greater part of a dolichocephalic skull of a female, 

laced with the head to the west. This mixture of disjointed bones 

y on the surface. With the bones of the female was 
a large rolled quartz pebble, showing much sign of use as a hammer 
or pounder—a fine specimen, in the centre, and just north- 
east of these disjointed bones, was a body laid on the left side, with 
head to the east, the body doubled up, the right hand on the lower 
part of the chest, the left on the right elbow. Behind the head 
was an ornate drinking-cup. Before the face—in fact, close to the 
nose—was the nasal bone of another skull, of which the frontal 
portion was found 2} ft. above, and which seems to have ae tr 
to the same skull of which the occipital part was first found. But 
why this strange disturbance? There was nothing to guide to a 
satisfactory answer. Between the previously named black deposit 
and the centre of the houe was another and smaller and thinnerg 
deposit of dark matter, the result of great burnings probably, also 
containing cao, 4 flint chippings and flakes. Among the material of 
the houe, casually thrown in during formation, were a small thumb- 
flint, some flint flakes and chippings, and several animal bones, split 
longitudinally for obtaining marrow, 

Two days following were spent on the same range, but on the 
Helperthorpe Wold, about a mile to the west, in examining an 
i ly-sha) mound about 15 yards mean diameter and 3 ft. 
high, apparently the westernmost of two barrows. About twenty 
years a great quantity of soil was removed from this mound, 
during which work the remains of several bodies were met with and 
destroyed. Among the materials of the mound remaining were 
found animal bones, two pieces of British pottery, a jet button, and 
two large jet ornaments (part of a necklace) ——— 1 in. by 
14 in., and about one eighth of an inch thick, longitu inally pierced 
by four holes, for stringing, and ornamented in saltire pattern of 
punctured holes, In the centre of the mound was a large cist sunk 
into the solid chalk rock, funnel-shaped, narrowing gradually down- 
wards. The upper diameter was 10 ft., the lower 5 ft, by 3 ft., the 
hole 7} ft. below the natural surface, In the chalk rubble filling it 
were several animal bones, some charcoal, and a few human bones, 
all detached; but there was no systematic burial. This was a most 
puzzling cist, particularly as the ground showed no signs of any 
previous disturbance since the cist had been first filled up, 

On the same range, but one mile to the north, on an opposite 
slope, the third barrow was opened—a most prolific burial-mound. 
This houe was greatly ploughed down; so much so, indeed, that it 
occasioned the greatest surprise to the archeologists to find the 
remains so little disturbed by the plough. The mound was 54 ft. 
diameter by 1} ft. high, and formed of the ordinary wold soil. The 
several interments in this very rich barrow were arranged in a line 
running north-west and south-east, and, with the exception of the 
most central, were all on the natural surface. Eighteen feet east- 
south-east of the centre a body, or possibly some bodies, had been 

burnt on the spot, the signs of intense burning being found over a 
large surface, and the mass being as hard as concrete, showing fused 
flint, lime, charcoal, and burnt human bones, forming a breccia 
only separable by forcible use of the pickaxe. Except in its uniform 
hardness, this material resembled the supposed adipose contents of the 
long barrow on Willoughby Wold, which analysis showed to be burnt 
flint only, with a slight trace of animal matter. Thirteen feet east 
south-east of the centre was a body in a contracted position, laid on 


the left side, the knees of which very nearly touched the mass of 
burning. This body was perfect in every way. The head lay to the 
north-west, the left hand was up to the face, the right hand was on 
the fore-arm of the left. At the crown of the head were a short 
bone pin and a rounded quartz pebble, and there was much charcoal 
around and beneath the skull. The detached femur of a young per- 
son was laid across the skull ; and near the face, in front of the body 
and about the pelvis, were various parts of burnt human bone. Seven 
feet east-south-east of the centre (probably st first the original 
centre) was the broken-up body of a child, the bones deposited 
about bin, above the surface, and most strangely in disorder. The 
skull had first been placed on the ground, and the leg-bones 
placed over it, the pelvic bones and ribs coming last of all, 
on the top. ‘This child had been thoroughly dismembered 
before burial; but, still more strangely, immediately south-east 
of the child's bones were three trunkless skulls of adults, placed 
in a triangle, all with their frontal parts to the west. The one 
nearest the child’s body was erect, and had lost the celvanum by the 
plough, and to this head were the cervical vertebra, one clavicle, 

and some ribs, The other two skulls were both inverted, and the 
plough had taken away the lower jaws; but the face-bones and 
calvaria are good, Where were the bones of these three bodies ? 
Were they burnt on the funeral pyre? The answer is wanting, 
Below the three skulls was an oval cist in the rock of 3} ft. by 24 ft. 
and 1} ft. deep. This cist was full of burnt matter—some ehactoat 

and parts of burnt bones, Were these from the first-named burn- 
ing? Six feet west-north-west of the centre another body was 

found on its left side, contracted, head to the east. The right hand 

was on the knees, the left up to the face. The right hand held the 

handle of a very fine bronze dagger or spear, the point of which 

touched the chin, The weapon was in beautiful preservation, 

and the two rivets which had fastened the handle to the 
blade still remained, even the mark of the outline of the 

handle being visible. The end of the handle had been of bone, and 
along the line of decayed matter between it and the spearhead were 
found three more bronze rivets, which had apparently fastened 

together the two pieces of wood forming the centre part of the 
weapon, The weapon is a most perfect specimen, the blade being 
41 in, long and very thin and sharp. Some few flint chippings and 

two fragments of urn were found among the materials of this houe, 

The skulls will all re-erect, and show the type. 

The last barrow opened was on the North Wold range, two miles 
north of Helperthorpe. This formed one of three, of which one was 
opened some time ago, and yielded an unburnt body, the skull of 
which Mr, W. Lovel, of Helperthorpe, has presented to Mr. Greenwell. 
The barrow was 24 yards in diameter and 4 ft. high, composed chiefly 
of earth, with a little admixture of chalk, From among the material 
two pieces of pottery (urn), some flint chippings, and one rndely- 
formed barbed arrow-head of flint were taken, 

In the centre of the mound a grave was found, sunk into the rock, 
6ft. by 4 ft, 9 in, and 3ft. deep, oval in shape, and filled in with 
earth, with here and there lumps of chalk, This cist contained the 
body of a young man of about twenty years, laid on the left side, bod 
contracted, head to north, left hand to the back of the head, wi! 
the fingers doubled in and right hand up to the chin. This was the 
only burial in this large tumulus, and there was nothing with it, 
The skull in the frontal part was gone ; but the rest, though crushed, 
will put together and show the type, The face, being uppermost, 
was in contact with the most earth, and was most decayed, 

This, for the present year, concludes the highly important and 
extremely interesting researches among the British tumuli in York- 
shire, and the results arrived at will be incorporated in the forth- 
coming “ Decade of Skulls from Ancient Northumbria,” announced 
for publication by the Rev. W. Greenwell, at whose cost the whole 
of the investigations have been made, 


OCEAN MAILS.—During the year 1865 the steam-ships of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company performed 384 voyages from Southampton and Mar- 
seilles under their India and China mail contracts. This represents a total 
distance of 1,023,792 miles. The number of first-class passengers conveyed 
outwards was 2891, and homewards 2448, at an average charge, including 
all provisions, wines, &c., of from 24d. to 34d. per mile for each passenger. 
These vessels are found to consume more coal, and to travel slower, when 
transferred from the Mediterranean to the Indian seas, the increase in con- 
sumption of fuel averaging about 1 cwt. per mile for each ship, the average 
decrease of speed being from one to six furlongs per hour. During the last 
seven years this company has added twenty-eight ships to its*fleet, which 
represents collectively a carrying capacity of 48,986 tons, and a propelling 
force of 10,190-horse power. During the past year these ships have con- 
veyed outwards from Southampton 746 tons of mails, consisting of 17,839 
packages, at an average speed of from nine to ten nautical miles per hour. 

HOW TO MANAGE THE RITUALISTS.—A correspondent tells a story of a 
dispute, about the beginning of the present century, between a new 
Incumbent of an agricultural parish on Salisbury Plain and his parishioners, 
consisting of half a dozen farmers and their labourers, The predecessor of 
the new Incumbent had never read the Athanasian Creed, and everything 
had gone on most harmoniously. The latter, however, in spite of the 
entreaties of the farmers, persisted in reading it. Another remonstrance 
before the day for the objectionable ceremony was met with another refusal : 
but the farmers assured their Incumbent, good-temperedly, that he should. 
never read it again in their church. Finding from the Prayer-book that 
the Creed in question was to be either “ said or sung,” the choir practised 
the singing of it secretly in a barn, and when the time for reading it 
arrived, they took it out of the parson’s mouth, and sung it through to a 
rattling hunting tune. This defeat was accepted, and the Athanasian 
Creed not repeated afterwards by the Incumbent, 

AGRICULTURE IN NORFOLK.—The following important resoluti 
adopted at a meeting of the Norfolk Chamber of Agrivaltare on dateriiag 1 
“The Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture, deeming it necessary that permanent 
arrangements should be made by Government to regulate cattle traffic, so as 
to prevent as far as possible the future introduction and spread of con- 
tagious and infectious disorders, respectfully recommend the following sug- 
gestions :—1. That the importation of foreign stock should be confined to 
certain ports specially licensed by Government, which ports should be pro- 
vided with suitable markets, slaughter-houses, and quarantine grounds. 
That all foreign fat stock should be slaughtered at such ports, and that all 
foreign store stock should be subjected to twenty-eight days’ quarantine 
before they are permitted to move inland. 2. That, should the rinderpest be 
again imported or break out afresh in any part of this kingdom, the slaugh- 
tering and compensating powers of the Cattle Diseases Act of February last 
should at once be putin force. 3, That stringent regulations should be 
made with regard to the expeditious transit and watering of animals con- 
veyed on railways, and that a thorough cleansing of all trucks, pens, and 
layers, and the proper space and ventilation of the holds of cattle-boate, 
should be enforced by Government superintendence. 4, That the wilful ex- 
posure of any animal suffering from such contagious or infectious diseases 
as rinderpest, pleuro-pneumonia, sheep-pox, scab, or glanders, in any market 
or fair, or upon any highway, railway, or boat, should be an offence 
punishable by fine or imprisonment.” Mr, 0, S. Read, M.P., and Mr. E 
tr M.P., were present at the meeting at which this resolution was 

WORKING THE TELEGRAPH,—The high scale of charges whic! 
fixed for messages through the sub-Atlantic cables has ted to i one 
ment of a system of * working the telegraph” by no means advantageous 
to the Anglo-American or Atlantic Telegraph companies. The plan adopted 
is similar to that of “ parcel-packing” by carriers, which has been the 
source of so much litigation on our railways. The charge of £20 for a 
message of as many words—or £10, the reduced price— includes the 
name and address of the sender and receiver, and tho date of the measage ; 
thus practically limiting the number of words in the shortest message that 
can be sent to some fourteen or fifteen. For instance, “ Brown and Co. 
Broadway, New York, to Robinson, Leadenhall-street, London,” takes off a 
very large proportion of the message, each word representing a 
charge, at the present reduced scale, of 10s. Now, the comibtane 
tion of packers in London or New York were not slow to verceiv: 
that in these names and addresses on each m . th ne 
existed a very profitable field for enterprise. On each side of he 
Atlantic the “ packers” have a number of clients for whom the transmit. 
or receive the messages at a price considerably below the tariff of, the 
pany. Each of these customers or clients has a correspondin jeune r 
letter by which he is known ; so that, instead of sending some cigh = 
words giving the names and addresses, the message is simp) rr a 
any other two letters that may be agreed upon, the first pf ‘Se! ti ed 
sender, the second the receiver, and thus a saving of some Sonar oe Pane 
is at once effected. Beyond this, however, a very complete code is fo oa 
setween the “ packers,” by which the number of words in the mes: —¥ 
very greatly abridged. Half a dozen messages, for instance directing dif 
ferent correspondents to buy or sell, may be ** packed” in one mes ~ a 
thus the repetition of many words be avoided, A variety of "plans = 
adopted by which several messages are thus sent, or “ packed,” inone and 
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REFORM DEMONSTRATION IN EDINBURCH. 

Tue working classes of Edinburgh enjoyed a holiday in the name 
if not in the cause of Reform on Saturday last, The preparations for 
a grand display had been going on for weeks, and the demonstration 
turned out a very successful one in the most important points—good 
weather and numbers, Had the lashing rains of the previous day, by 
any unhappy fortune, occurred on Saturday instead, the display would 
have been ruined, and the sick-list of the community would have been 
grievously lengthened. As it happened, however, the morning was 
clear. crisp, and frosty, with the thermometer several de; below 
freezing, and the ground bore an icy crust as hard as rock. The day was 
fortunately also sunny, and the banners and devices, as they gathered 
on Bruntisfield Links, had a showy and glittering appearance. The 
adjoining towns had been invited to join in the demonstration, and 
accordingly at an early hour several thousand men marched up from 
Leith, while the trains brought in large provincial accessions. 
Bruntisfield Linka is the “common” of the ancient borough, and 
offered a commodious muster: ground—snfficient, indeed, for 60,000 
to 100,000 men had they been there. By ten o'clock nearly all the 
trades had arrived, headed by their bands or pipers; and about an 
hour was spent in the difficult task of marshalling, which was, all 
things considered, very successfully performed. There was a large 
number of spectators assembled on the muster-ground, but 
the principal part of the intending sightseers had taken up their 
laces in the line of streets—about three miles—which the procession 
had to traverse. It was about a quarter past eleven that the head 
of the procession started from Barclay church, led by the Edinburgh 
and Leith carters mounted. The route was by Lothian-road, Charlotte- 
uare, West George-street, South Hanover-street, East Princes’-street, 
orth-bridge, the lower part of High-street and Canongate to the 
Queen’s Park, which the Commissioners of Woods and Forests had 
freely granted as the place of meeting. The head of the procession 
reached the Register House a minute or two after twelve, and an 
hour and five minutes elapsed before the rear was brought up. In 
Princes’-street and North Bridge there was an immense number of 
spectators, representing all classes of the community, while in the 
lower part of High-street and Canongate there was a dense mass, 
chiefly of the lower ranks. The procession marched very quickly, 
the pace being at least three miles and a half an hour, and by the 
time the head of it reached the Queen’s Park the rear was only 
leaving the Links. The line was, on the whole, pretty compact, and 
good order was observed both by processionists and spectators, 
Occasionally loud cheers were given by men and lads elated by the 
display, the concourse of spectators, and the pleasure of the rapid 


Like most of the Reform demonstrations, that of last Saturday 
was chiefly remarkable asa holiday turnout, All the stock flags 
and devices used on occasions of display were brought out, and this 
occasion had, of course, stimulated very greatly the production of 
new ones, Some of the Reform flags of 1832 once more appeared to 
view, and were duly labelled, that all might know of their former 
service in the cause. A good many Glasgow flags were seen, having 
evidently been borrowed from the western city, Among the political 
squibs we observed “The Elcho Chailenge Shield for 1865,” field 
sable surmounted by death’s head and crossbones, and trimmed with 
crape and white muslin. A full-sized straw effigy, with wax head 
and good wig, wearing straw coat and top boots, was carried, bearing 
the inscription, “Our County Member.” A Haddington banner 
bore the words, “ There’s hope for Had’ton yet,” with three asses’ 
heads, respectively titled E’cho, M.P.; Sam Laing, and Bob Low, 
with the line below, “The happy and increasing Family of the 
Adulumites.” But it was evidently found easier to represent the 
cave than to spell its name, various spellings of which were to be 
found in the course of the procession; while one of the trades 
claimed “ manhood sufferage,” another sought “ vote by “ballet,” and 
another patriotically entwined a dedication to “the rose, thistle, and 
shamrack.” Some of the trades’ mottoes had an appropriate reference 
to their manner of doing the reform work. The brushmakers proposed 
to make “a clean sweep of the Cave;” the wheelwrights to “ put 
their shoulders to the wheel ;” the bookbinders to “forward” and 
“finish” the work of reform ; the engineers resolved ‘to keep the 
steam up;” the shoemakers held that there was “ nothing like 
leather,” if the Constitution was to wear; the “ cabinetmakers” 
thought they should be the choosers of the Queen’s Government ; 
and the painters maintained that the edifice of the State could not 
be completed without a touch from the decorators. One trade 
exhibited the rather Conservative motto, “ Tak’ tent in time,” which, 
however, was probably meant asa Scotticism for Mr, Gladstone's 
“Be wise in time;’’ but the great majority recommended, not 
caution, but action; and unity was specially enforced by mottces 
and symbols. Mr. Bright’s name was adopted by nearly every 
trade, and there were occasional references to Russell, Gladstone, 
Mill, and other friends of the popular claims, Mr, Lowe came in 
for the usual abuse, sarcasm, and small wit; and “ Lowe's loaf” 
was represented somewhat absurdly by a halfpenny roll, while 
Mr. Bright's was handicapped by several pounds extra weight. One 
banner bore the representation of a furnace and the inscription, 
“ While Bright burns the fire of Reform, we will not fear the Low.” 
A great many pretty trade models, some of them in mechanical 
motion, were exhibited; and the jewellers, glass-blowers, uphol- 
sterers, carvers, cabinetmakers, and others, each made a very attractive 
display. 

The length of the procession made it, however, very tiresome. An 
hour’s shivering in the cold was a pretty severe tax on the patience 
of most of the spectators, and there was rather an “‘ ugly rush” to the 
public-houses before the procession got well out of the Canongate, 

Owing to the coldness of the weather, the meeting in the Cosen'e 
Park was not so well attended as it would probably otherwise have 
been. Curiosity in the affair was undoubtedly weakened by the chill 
in the atmosphere, It is thought, however, that 40,000 mustered in 
the park behind Holyrood, a few hundreds being within earshot of 
the platform, while the thousands were well content to echo the 
cheers, to survey the scene, and have a rest and a chat after their 
hasty march, At each of the four platforms the following resolu- 
tions were moved and seconded in sensibly short speeches, and 
carried, of course, by acclamation :— 

That this meeting protests against the present system of representation, 
whereby the people are amenable to laws in the making of which they have 
no voice, as being opposed to justice and to the spirit of the constitution of 
this country, and declares that no reform bill can be accepted as a per- 
manent settlement of the question unless it includes registered and 
residential manhood suffrage, protected by the ballot. 

That this meeting awards its heartfelt thanks to Karl Russell, the Right 
Hon, W. EK. Gladstone, John Bright, John Stuart Mill; Professor Fawcett, 
M.P.; Mr. W. O. Forster, M.P., and all other true friends of reform, for 
their patriotism in defence of the rights of the people in the late Session of 
Parliament. 

That a petition, founded on the above resolutions, be drawn up and signed 
by the chairman of this meeting, and by the executive committee, and 
transmitted to Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, M.P., for presentation ; and that Mr. 
James Moncrieff, M.P., be requested to support the prayer of the same in 
the next Session of Parliament. 

In the evening a meeting was held in the Corn Exchange for the 
purpose of confirming the resolutions ogee at the day meeting. 
About 2500 tickets were distributed. The chair was occupied by 
Councillor Fyfe, who congratulated the meeting on the magnificent 
demonstration of the day—a demonstration so orderly, and display- 
ing so much ingenuity and taste, and embodying so much intellectual 
and moral power, and, unlike the demonstration which took place 
before the Heform Act of 1832, unmarked by threats of violence, but 
imbued with the conviction that right would triumph over might. 

Apologies were intimated from Mr. W. E. Baxter, M.P.; Mr. 
Graham, M.P.; Mr. Dalglish, M.P.; Mr. Potter, M.P,; Mr. Young, 
M.P.; Mr. Moncreiff, M.P.; and Mr, Murray Dunlop, M.P. Mr. 
M‘Laren was the principal speaker, and, while disinclined to go the 
whole length of manhood suffrage, was decidedly in favour of a 
considerable extension of the suffrage.—Times. 


THE LAST THREE ENGLISH BOOKS entered in the “ Index Expurgatorius,” 
at Home, are “ Ecce Homo,” Dr, Pusey’s ‘‘ Eirenicon,”’ and ** An Hssay on 
Yantheism,” by the Rey, John Hunt, 


Literature, 


——— 


Griffith Gaunt ; or, Jealousy. By CHARLES READE. 
London : Chapman and Hall, 

“This dramatic story, called by courtesy a novel”—such was Mr. 
Charles Reade’s own description of ‘‘ Christie Johnstone,’ embodied 
in the text of the book. Since that time, Mr. Reade has publicly 
declared before a Parliamentary Committee that he believes he has 
more natural capacity as a dramatist than as a storyteller pure and 
simple, and that he only writes novels because it is thankless and 
unremunerative work to write plays in the present state of the laws 
applying to the drama, “Griffith Gaunt,” like the majority 
of Mr. Reade’s narratives, is conceived dramatically, and is 
only by courtesy a novel. ‘The characters are painted with 
a strong and rapid hand; they are disclosed to the reader 
in vehement, sudden flashes; the story is carried forward 
by the presentation of separate scenes which the narrator 
does not connect with the usual art of an accomplished raconteur, 
though there are no gaps ; and, last not least, we recognise the actors 
in the tale rather by having their strong points forced upon us in 
jerks of action than by having their whole character gradually un- 
folded to us in light and shade, by touch after touch of a studious, 
exhaustive pencil. “ Griffith Gaunt ; or Jealousy,” is the title of the 
book ; and the leading idea is never lost sight of. This is a great 
merit, conceived as the work actually is; but with the name of what 
sort of leading passion could you label “Salem Chapel,” or “ Wives 
and Daughters,” or ‘“ The Newcomes” ? 

Though “Griffith Gaunt” is not a novel proper, it is scarcely 
ny to say—since it bears so distinguished a signature—that 
it is such a tale as nobody but Mr. Charles Reade could write, and 
worthy to take a place in the front rank of modern fiction. Mr, 
Reade has lost none of his old power of describing love matters 
with the very zest and aroma and innocence of youth. And this is 
a particular in which we believe he stands quite alone. Where is 
there such love-making as we find in these warm, sweet scenes 
between Griffith and Kate? There is no recipe for getting ground 
young again, but the nearest approach to one would be to take a 
course of Mr. Charles Reade’s love stories, 

The fuel out of which the flame of “jealousy” is kindled in this 
dramatic story is in Mr. Gaunt’s heart; the spark is cast upon 
the fuel by Father Leonard, a young Roman Catholic priest, whom 
Mrs, Kate Gaunt is too mach taken up with, It certainly seems to 
us that the provocation of the husband was great; and though this 
is a point in which we must be content with the sympathy of here 
and there a great soul like Milton’s, it seems to us a very small 
matter that . Gaunt stops short before the point is reached at 
which, in our own day, a husband might apply to Sir James Wilde 
for a final release, owever, this is a matter which we have not the 
space to elaborate, even if the subject itself were a “feasible” 
one. The trial of Mrs. Gaunt for her husband’s “murder” is 
too long, but it is wonderfully done; and here again we have 
a matter in which Mr, Reade stands alone among storytellers, 
His intelligence, indeed, is a very curious and interesting com- 
bination of the dramatic and the forensic intelligence. Least of 
all do we like the conclusion of the story. It is rather strong 
to make Sir George Neville marry a vintner’s daughter; but, grant- 
ing as much as we grant to the fable of “Pamela” (and, 
of course, strange things always did and always will occur 
in love, and there is a wide gulf between strange and un- 
natural), what are we to say to Sir Antony Neville’s marry- 
ing the “cold morsel” on Cmsar Gaunt’s “trencher,” when 
he had previously been defeated by the same hero in the 
battle for Kate’s hand? That, too, may have happened ; but it is 
not quite delicately conceived, we think. Mercy Vint is an extremely 
beautiful character; but we can hardly imagine a highminded man 
like Neville marrying her, under the circumstances, The mere 
fact that it was necessary to kill Gaunt’s baby before the wedding 
is enough to turn the edge of one’s relish for this part of the narra- 
tive. Still, love is capable of working greater wonders than even 
such a marriage; and the one thing that seems to be the keynote 
of Mr. Reade’s writings is “ Love shall still be lord of all.” “It is 
not to be supposed he invented such a close to his drama without 
much deliberation ; and we willingly reserve the point itself, with 
the observation that this great artist has certainly not succeeded in 
attaining a graceful verisimilitude in this part of his work, 

Some of our readers will, egg remember that, in another 
column, they were told that Mr. Reade’s design was evidently to 
rebuke and shame the paltry tamperers with “ bigamy” by doing the 
brave thing and the pure thing all at a stroke :—‘ will make you 
read my story ; yet it shall contain a real, not a sham, bigamy ; and, 
in spite of the presence of this crime, it shall be as sweet 
as a haycock.” In some such words we expressed, at the 
time the story was appearing in the Argosy, our sense of the 
author's design, He has since, in an indignant letter 
addressed to the editor of the ound Table, confirmed 
that guess, If we are asked how this great writer manages to keep 
his stories so pure and sweet, whatever events may be moving across 
the stage of his drama, we reply, by his exquisite—perhaps, in our 
own day, unrivalled—power of conceiving and presenting female in- 
nocence. There are some idiots who think a story cannot be moral 
if any one of the actors does a wrong thing in the course of it. But 
Ormuzd is greater than Ahoiman; and twenty Caroline Ryders 
cannot darken the page which is beautified and perfumed by a soul 
like Mercy Vint's. e cordially commend the book to our readers, 
and offer our thanks to Mr. Reade for a courageously conceived, 
courageously written, and honestly exhilarating story, 


Three vols. 


The Masque at Ludlow, and other Romanesques, By the Author of 
“Mary Powell.” London: Sampson Low and Co, 

In deference to a Fg demand for originality it is proper at 
once to say that in “ The Masque at Ludlow” the author of “ Mary 
Powell” is quite as much unlike most writers as she has been from 
the beginning. The system is to writeof any time than the present, 
and to write in the style of the time certainly, and in the character 
of somebody of the time, if possible. This has generally been 
accomplished with a fair amount of success; and, although some- 
times the effect may be tame, if not, indeed, tedious, we cannot help 
liking the literature, and seeing that there are vast numbers of very 
good and innocent readers for whom it is precisely suited. But 
some people would prefer their literature to be made, like their 
ambition, of sterner stuff ; just as the nicest young ladies generally 
like a spice of the mischief-loving spirit in’ their adored Jack or 
Jim. ery likely such tastes are altogether wrong—out of taste, 
in fact; but yet every dinner-party knows at least one who thinks 
the wine is “damned with faint praise” when told that there is “not 
a headache in a hogshead of it.’ And we are quite sure that in 
literature, far more even than in life, people will be found to like 
their headaches. But here the quiet, steady heads are addressed ; 
and those who please “to bellow for fresh punch at two in the 
morning,” as Macaulay says, must go elsewhere. In “ The 
Masque at Ludlow,” the story of Comus” is very prettily told in a 
series of letters and fragments, generally between Milton and Henry 
Lawes, The amiability of these immortal friends is shown in 
language, together with the comparative roughness of the elder 
Milton, the imperious yet kindly nature of the Countess of Bridge- 
water, and, above all and testified by all who write, the beauty and 
endearing characteristics, the culture, and the budding genius of 
Lady Alice Egerton, the “lady in ‘Comus.’” A light and pleasing 
sketch of a story, made lighter by the amusing boorishness of the 
heavy cousin, who gets tipsy and cannot act; whereupon young 
Mr. Milton takes the part, and sets the little world in amaze at his 
varied powers. But, talking of being tipsy, when the amateur per- 
formance is finished, my Lord and Lady and their friends seem 
to conduct themselves at the banqueting-table like a set of hogs. 
But little Alice is in bed, not without a hot posset, though ; and Mr. 
Milton has escaped, actually beaten a retreat from the onslaught of 
a draught of wine. 

The second story is called “ Immeritus Redivivus :; a Romanesque, 


Setting forth how England’s arch-poet went into ye north countrie, 
and what ensued concerning the fair Mistress Rosalind.” It is cer- 
tain that Gabriel Harvey called his friend Edmund Spenser “ Mr. 
Immerito” and “Signor Immerito,” and it is equally certain that 
Spenser visited relatives in the north, near Carlisle, and fell in love. 
ere are presumed letters between Spenser and Harvey, in which 

the love-making or courtship of Edmund to Rosalind is quietly told, 
and the love—in legal language—is quashed. Harvey is amused ; 
Spenser is wayward and dissatisfied; Rosalind is happy in other 
ways, and conducts herself much as Charlotte did to Werter. As 
Thackeray has it in verse, which is of the cruellest prose, 

Like a sensible young woman, 

Went on cutting bread-and-butter. 
But itis to be feared that the modern-book reader will be careless of 
the claims of Signor Immerito, 

A saint might be pardoned for being angry with Maria Galilei, 
who is supposed to print part of her diary to finish this volume, 
under the name of “The Daughter of Galileo.” What the great 
man did and suffered is known; here is—to use Mr. Browning’s 
Spanish title—“ how it strikes a contemporary.” Now, Miss Maria 
is fond of her father and all connected with him, and she seems 
inclined to become an astronomer on her own account. Unhappily, 
Galileo is twice summoned to Rome, and on the second visit he 
thinks it best to become an apostate of the first water. Maria 
“takes on” at this, and becomes a reclusa, besides feeling ashamed 
of her father's dishonesty in denouncing as heresy al! which she 
knows so well that he thoroughly believes, Maria’s nicety of morals 
makes her forget the glorious science she was imbibing and drives 
her into a convent. Strangely enough, the beauty of her thin skin 
deprives her of a blue stocking! But we recommend the book—and 
—_ ee Mrs, Somerville to be careful as to what she says of 

e Pope. 


The Writer's Enchiridion; or, The Orthographer’s Friend. By 
J.8. Scarnterr, London: Lockwood and Co, 

Most writers are occasionally puzzled as to the doubling of conso- 
nants in verbs taking ed, en, est, eth, ing, er, and or, to form their 
several persons, present and past participles, and verbal nouns, Well, 
here is a little book which will be a great help in all such difficulties, 
Mr. Scarlett has collected between five and six hundred such verbs, and 
has given the proper spelling, with the affix as well as the meaning ; 
so that his work constitutes both a vocabulary and a guide to ortho- 
graphy. We have only one objection to offer to the book, and that 
is to the title. It is a pity the compiler could not find a phrase to 
i the nature of his labour without going to the Greek lexicon 

or one, 


A Tangled Web, and other Interesting and Amusing Stories. By 
Eminent Authors, Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 

This is the sixth volume of ‘‘ Nimmo’s Popular Tales,” a work which 
we noticed some time ago, The present seems quite up to the level of 
the earlier issues of the series, It possesses all the merits and some 
——though in a modified degree—of the faults which we pointed out. 
as distinguishing Mr. Nimmo’s interesting collection of popular 
tales. We hope the series commands the public approval, and that 
it will go on from month to month waxing in worth and freeing 
itself by degrees of its few defects, 


Original Penny Readings, A Series of Short Sketches. By GEORG 

MANVILLE Fenn, London f Routledge and ean i 
We noticed with approval, a week or two ago, a volume of pa 

for penny readings, issued by Mr. G. M. Fenn, and have nw ma 

pleasure in calling attention to a second volume by the same writer, 

which is as full of merit and as free from faults as its predecessor, 

These readings will certainly secure for Mr. Fenn a favourable posi- 

tion in public regard, a reward which his efforts thoroughly merit, 


ANNUALS, 
Warne's Christmas Annual, The Five Alls : A Collecti ¥ 
Edited by Tom Hoop, London : Frederick Warne and ropes 
Routledge’s Christmas Annual for 1867 : An Entertaining Vol 
Christmas Literature by the best Authors of the Tae ‘Edited 
by Epmunb RouTLEepGE. London: Routledge and Sons, 


oe oe Annual, 1866, London: Jackson, Walford, and 


We class these three works together for the obvious re: 
they are of a kindred nature and are distinguished rage Be 
characteristics. Thus, they are all three called “ Annuala:” they 
are all designed for Christmas reading ; they are all illustrated and 
they are—the two first-named, at all events—got up in imitation as 
it seems to us, of an annual which we suppose will not make its. 
appearance this year. That these two volumes are issued b rival 
Seopa | is a pogcad a we have nothing to do, t us 
say a word or two about each work in the o: i i 
mae ——s rder in which we have 
he “Five Alls,” then, constitutes only a i , 
“Annual.” The remainder — and, puters rg pee ee 
the volume is made up of contributions from the pens and pencils: 
of Artemus Ward, H. S. Leigh, Arthur Sketchley, Henry Saville: 
Clarke, W. 8, Gilbert, Walter Thornbury, W, Brunton, Ernest Griset, 
F. V, Chilton, Alfred Thomson, F, Barnard, Stirling Coyne, Clement 
W. Scott, J. Gordon Thomson, Matthew Browne, Andrew "Hallids 
William Sawyer, Dutton Cook, F. F, Broderip, J. B. Carpenter, aut 
others, The “ Five Alls” has reference to the famous tavern sign of 
the same name. It is prefaced by an introduction by Mr. Hood, and 
comprises a series of stories—namely, “The King’s Story,” by W. 
J. Prowse, showing that his majesty “rules all;” « The Parson's 
Story,” by C. W. Scott, indicating that the parson “prays for all ;” 
“ The Soldier's Story,” by T. W. Robertson, from which it appears 
that the soldier “fights for all;” “The Lawyer's Story,” by W. S, 
Gilbert, in which the gentleman of the long robe shows that he 
“pleads for all;” and “The Farmer's Story,” by T, Archer, from 
w “¢ Set — that dar —- “pays for all.” Each part is 
we ormed, an e whole volume is . 
Chritns eospeeriyes Plctbahiy an excellent one for 
“Routledge’s Annual” contains papers by the author of « 
Lynne,” and by C. H. Ross, Stirling athe G. M, Fenn, iseee 
Halliday, Thomas Miller, Arthur Sketchley, J. H., Friswell, F, C, 
Burnand, Amelia B. Edwards, and H. W. Longfellow. {t also 
boasts illustrations from the pencils of Walter Crane, W. Brunton, 
Me gt ope &e, Of Leng brag we may say that it is of more 
an the average merit of its class, and is suitab] 
ar 5 po 7 “all the year round.” = 
‘Merry an ise,” edited by Old Merry, which is erwise 
entitled “Old Merry’s Annual,” differs slightly from the pees two 
books with which we have classed it; and yet, as it belongs to the 
order of “ annuals,” comes naturally in with the others, It is a pub- 
lication which is issued periodi and is now 
collected here in a volume at the close. It contains good reading, of 
the mild and rigidly moral and improving school, and makes promise 
come. We wish 
and his readers capacity 


UNINTENTIONAL BIGAMY.—In 1858 the husbands 
and Mrs. T., residing in Glasgow, disappeared, and 
dead body of a man was found in the Clyde. This 
husband of Mrs. T.; but Mrs. 8. insisted that the 
and her sn wee admitted. The remains of the 
course, and the widow mourned as for the death 
never again behold. S&., however, soon aterousis tones" > te om “fea, 
and Mrs. T. then felt assured that the corpse she had seen whe th “y "Eo 
husband, She now considered herself, and was considered by her fri a "a 
widow ; and, after the lapse of some years, she again married. Six ox dich 
— ago, oe T. made Mis eppentance in Glasgow ; and it turned a 

at, since his disappearance, he had i i 
regularly at his mae ’ a ee England, working 


of two women, Mrs. S, 
shortly afterwards the 
was supposed to be the 
body was that of Mr, s., 
man were buried in due 


NOV. 24, 1866 
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THE PLEBISCITUM IN VENICE: PEOPLE OF THE DISTRICT 8ST, MARK GOING TO VOTE.—sER PAGE 323, 


same work, and have provided for the material, moral, and intel- | £4000, are tempting to utopian designers. The idea has been very | idea; and, on the other hand, it is maintained that it is the natura 
lectual well-being of the workman ”—it is curious, we repeat, to | generally attributed to the Emperor, His Majesty may be even a crown of the Exhibition edifice. It is most probable, however, that 
remark the various ways in which this proposition has been received | competitor. On the one hand, the International Congress of Working — this last plan, which has emanated from the Tonpectal Ocgaseatedioioetn’ 
and commented on, Ten prizes of £400 each, and a grand prize of | Men recently held at Geneva is supposed to have “ inspired” the 


offices, has grown naturally out of that part of the Exhibition plan 
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ARTEMUS WARD IN HIS ENTERTAINMENT AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL, 
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which gives so large and honourable a place to labour in the forth- 
coming Exhibition. It has a very Napoleonic look about it. It is 
bold. It is essentially French. It is in harmony with the Imperial 
licy. It is an expression of most sympathetic concern for the well- 
ing of the toiling millions. It is just the kind of idea in which 
the French mind {which has ever a strong bend towards social 
Utopias, and hes made many daring experiments in quest of them) 
would revel. While French competitors will dream of brotherhoods 
and contrive many forms of amiable social life, free from the care of 
want and the degradation of vice, the English mind will enter the 
competition bristling with statistics and almost ashamed of the 
least sentiment. The English Mechanic for November, touching 
upon these prizes, says, Two things the competition will do—it 
will enable a great many folk to blow their own trumpete, and it 
will let in a flood of light on the management of a great many 
works and partnerships of labour concerning which but very 
little is now known. And it is in this last aspect of 
the affair that good will be done.” The writer then 
advises “a general furbishing up of all our gigantic factories, 
and all our co-operative societies, more particularly such places 
as the Messrs, Greening’s, the United Tailors’, &e.; for they 
may all enter for the race with their statistics jockeyed by their re- 
spective managers pg and who knows but one may win the £4000 for 
our side of the Channel?” The list of schemes for the greatest hap- 
iness of the greatest numbers will be an exceedingly curious one. 
me good will be done by putting together in direct contrast the 
ideas of various races on the subject of labour and wages, and 
capital, popular education, the maintenance of the poor, savings, 
systems of trade, dc. Some useful wisdom may be filtered out of 
the mass of schemes ; and, in any case, the moral effect of such a 
contest—a contest in quest of Christian kindness, of the good of the 
whole family of man—will remain after next year; and a link will 
be established among the benevolent minds of many nations. 

The Imperial Commission has decided that the ground lying 
between the quays and water of the Seine shall be connected with 
the Champ de Mars by two tunnels, and thus form a portion of the 
park, By this means the visitors who may arrive by steam-boat, 
either from Paris or Billancourt, will be able to land directly in the 

unds, 

wn is no longer ajoke. The witlings of the petite presse must cease 
their banter. ‘There is to be a line of conveyance through the air to 
the Exhibition. The talk about a chemin de fer acrien is quite 
serious, It isto stretch from Paris to St. Cloud, ry ag travellers, 
I presume, at the Pont de l'Alma. The inventor is M. Seguin ; and 
the engineer who is to realise M. Seguin’s invention is M. Giffard, 
the known inventor of a tubular boiler. Moreover, the plain of 
Billancourt has been rented for the display of balloons, among which 
M. Nadar’s Géant is to figure, . 

The literary world of France is also to have its share of the glory 
of 1867, in the shape of a wonderful book on Paris, which is pre- 
paring under the auspices of Victor Hugo's publishers. The various 
features of the capital are to be treated by the foremost writers of 
the day. George Sand, for instance, is said to have undertaken the 

romenades of Paris ; Hugo is to write the preface, albeit he would 

ardly know his Paris now. Some notion may be formed of how 
fierce the contest for lodgings is becoming already by the fact that 
nearly all the rooms in the Grand Hotel are retained for the Exhibi- 
tion season. The Count of Flanders has hired a wing for himself 
and suite, Arséne Houssaye has let his little hotel toa Peruvian 
family, from next April till the close of the season, for 36,0008. 
Among the curiosities announced as on their way to the Champ de 
Mars, are oyster shells, fished inthe Indian Ocean, that are one metre 
in length, and weigh 200 1b. 

Of all the recently-constructed works of the Exhibition, however, 

rhaps the little church, erected on the left of the grand avenue of 
min and represented in our Illustration, will not be the least 
curious. It is situated on the border of a lake, the middle of which 
is occupied by an imposing mass of rocks with a cascade descending 
from their heights. On the right is the bridge of Jena, on the left 
the Palace of the Exhibition itself, while in the rear is a small 
building surmounted by an Asiatic dome, which is the pavilion of 
the Emperor of Russia. 

This church occupies a site of 1875 square metres, but is not yet 
completed. On the north side two clock-towers are being built. 
This monument in miniature is after the plans of M. Leveque, a glass- 
stainer of Beauvois, who represents artists and workmen combining 
to exhibit all the objects of art connected with ecclesiastical orna- 
mentation—statues, altars and altar furniture, confessionals, vest- 
ments, instruments of music, organs of all dimensions, mural pictures, 
stained-glass and widows, and other specimens of articles which 
will, no doubt, possess rare attractions for ritualistic visitors. The 
exterior of the building is designed to illustrate all those external 
decorations which gare f belong to ecclesiastical architecture. 
This little church is divided in its length into three naves; while 
two a 09 opening on each side towards the portal, make it cruci- 
form. It is lighted by four openings, which will be devoted to the 
various styles of painted windows. 


ARTEMUS WARD. 

TuatT the generality of audiences prefer amusement to informa- 
tion, and would much rather laugh than learn, was a discovery 
quickly made by the late Mr. Albert Smith, when he returned from 
China to Piccadilly, resolved to enlighten as well as entertain the 
public with the result of his observations on the Celestial empire. A 
very few nights’ experience demonstrated the policy of substituting 
the diverting anecdote for the instructive description, and in a short 
time our old acquaintances, first encountered on the ascent of Mont 
Blanc, reappeared upon the scene, and pushed aside the more novel 

mages that the entertainer had travelled some 20,000 miles to 
introduce, Brownon the Pyramids, and the stolid engineer Edwards 
on the Canton River, riveted attention at once; whilst young Ahoy 
the tailor, and even the great Yeh himself, were only politel 
tolerated. It is sufliciently obvious that Mr. Artemus Ward, 
who has brought to the Egyptian Hall the fruits of his experience 
both as a traveller and a lecturer, has long since arrived at a 
similar conclusion. He addresses himself to that sense of the 
ludicrous which finds a ready tification in the utterance of a 
volley of quaint jests, and, though ostensibly describing the result of 
a journey from California through the Mormon territory, his lecture 
is essentially of a comic kind. The humour of the narration is felt 
to be of infinitely more importance than the information conveyed. 
Those who have made acquaintance with that eccentric brochure 
known as “ Artemus Ward —his Book,” in which a peculiar kind of 
Transatlantic fun is developed in pages full of orthographical per- 
versities, would be quite prepared for some oddity of style in the 
matter as well as in the manner of the author's discursive discourses, 
The visitor to the Egyptian Hall would, however, speedily discover 
that the writer of those whimsical essays establishes his claim on 
public attention as a lecturer on far more substantial grounds. Any 
previous opinion that may have been formed with regard to the 
excessive “ Yankeeism” likely to be displayed in the delivery of 
the entertainment would have to be considerably modified in the 
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provoke the merriment which here indicates the hearty enjoyment of { 


course of the evening. That an American who has appropriated the | 


distinguishing name of “The Showman” should at once impress 
the auditor with an idea of extreme diffidence would hardly be 
among those expectations raised by the announcement of his arrival 
in this country ; but it is undoubtedly the first result of the lecturer’s 
appearance, ‘Tall, slender, about thirty years of age, with an 
aquiline nose, bright, mirthful eyes, and a fair complexion, Mr, 
Artemus Ward presents himeelf on the platform as one who seems 
quite abashed at his own audacity in assuming such a position, He 
has hardly a trace of the accent common to his countrymen; and 
there is a gravity about his demeanour which appears in remarkable 


contrast to the droll speech in which he explains the nature of the | 


entertainment he is about to give. Presently the jokes begin to 
crackle about the ear of the listener, and rapid explosions of laughter 
follow ; but the solemnity of the speaker is undisturbed. It is this 
peculiar effect of unconsciousness in the delivery which is the chief 
charm of the quaintnesses that are uttered. Recorded ino print, they 
would, perhaps, seem amusing absurdities; but they would never 
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the auditors. A practical exponent of the theory that wit consists In 
the surprise excited by the discovery of unexpected connections be- 
tween ideas, Mr. Artemus Ward ingeniously exhibits this relationship 
in a very effective manner. The audience laugh at a fragmentary 
observation, which is sufficiently funny in itself; but, after a mo- 
mentary pause, the laughter is redoubled by the complete sentence 
being delivered, which gives the entire meaning a different form to 
that anticipated. In the manufacture of what may be called dupli- 
cated jokes the lecturer is singularly expert ; and those who would 
acquire a reputation for saying smart things might advantageously 
study the manner in which they are fabricated by the American 
humourist, so as to combine novelty of material with economy of 
production, Availing himself of those incidents of travel which 
occurred during a professional progress from California through 
Utah and across the Rocky Mountains to New York, Mr. Artemus 
Ward has made the staple of his narrative a description of a visit 
to the Mormons; but it is quite evident that any less-known 
route would have answered the lecturer's purpose quite as 
well. The discursive Artemus uses the land of Brigham 
Young chiefly as a field in which to sow his jokes; and it must 
be owned it yields a profitable harvest ; but, as Swift wrote an essay 
on a broomstick, Mr. Ward could manifestly contrive to produce an 
entertainment out of the least-suggestive theme. It should be dis- 
tinctly understood that, when describing the social features of that 
remarkable organisation which has excited so much attention by its 
rapid growth and peculiar institutions, the lecturer claims ten 
minutes’ serious attention, and gives a really interesting account of 
his sojourn among the Mormons. The most inveterate opponent 
of didactic discourses need not, however, apprehend that he is in 
any danger of being merely informed when he comes to be amused, 
The quips and cranks of the early stage of the entertainment are 
speedily in action ; the perils of the homeward journey are but so 
many fresh themes for quaint commentaries ; and even the capture 
of the lecturer by the Indians is only regarded as affording good 
material fora “taking” anecdote. The “Showman,” as hedelights 
to style himeelf, quizzes with evident enjoyment the peculiarities of the 
class to which he affects to belong ; and the illustrative panorama, de- 
scribed as being “ rather worse than panoramas usually are,” is only to 
be looked upon, to adopt the eccentric orthography of its possessor, as 
a pictoral *‘goak.” A glance at the whimsical prospectus which is 
placed in the hands of the visitor will prepare him for the kind of 
amusement to be expected. The humour therein contained does not 
severely tax the ingenuity of the reader ; nor does the lecturer,when 
he employs a similar kind of agreeable badinage in his discourse, run 
any risk of wearying the listener's patience. The audience leave with 
an impression that the entertainment is singularly brief, and then 
wonder, perhaps, how they could have been so much diverted with 
such slight materials, No description of the matter which forms the 
subject of Mr. Artemus Ward’s eccentric commentary would convey 
the faintest notion of the odd style in which it is delivered; and 
those who would learn how much depends on the art of telling droll 
stories must visit the Egyptian Hall to judge of the effect produced 
by the American humourist on his audience. 


FALCONRY AT CHALONS. 

In « recent Number we gave some account of the sport of 
falconry as practised amongst the Moors in Algeria, and it would 
seem that this ancient pastime is now about to be revived in France, 
where at the camp of Chalons it has been followed with all the 
ardour of a newly-imported fashion. 

The art of falconry, which was lost with many other things in the 
earthquake of the Revolution, was one of the robust amusements of 
the old nobility, and as, like all other equestrian exercises, it was the | 
means of developing courage, vigour, and address, it became one of | 
the prominent acquirements of a polite education. In order to 
follow the flight of the falcon it was necessary for the hunter to be 
a bold and alert horseman, ready to cross any sort of country 
that lay before him, and the hereditary landowner was 
compelled to keep a _ well-trained stud of horses, while | 
the 
providing the army with efficient cavalry. The fowling-piece gave 
the first blow to falconry, as the flight of the bullet was more 
rapid than the swoop of the ger-falcon or the hawk ; but the Kings 
of France and their nobles preserved the traditional sport until the 
Revolution extinguished it. 
office of Grand Falconer of France was instituted as a post of 
honour, ‘The first who held it was Eustache de Vaucourt, Seigneur 
de Viry, Grand Falconer to Charles VI,; and the last was M, de 
Forget, Chamberlain to Louis X V1. 

Under Louis X1V. the Royal amusement reached its culminating 


oint and maintained a ie ad of attendants and sportsmen, whose | 


orses were more numerous t’ 
put together, 


an those devoted to all other Royal sports 


and domains where birds of prey could be preserved, and was the 
chief of all the large retinue engaged in providing for the Royal sport. 
The grand falconry consisted of nine flights of birds—two for kites, 
one for herons, two for crows or rooks, one for partridges, one for 
wild ducks, one for magpies, and one for hares, Beside these there 
| were four flights for the King’s chamber—the ordinary falconry of 
| the Court for hawking all the year round—those of the officers of the 
| army, and the great flight of the household, devoted especially to 
| hunting the heron, Not only had the King his own special pages 
| and attendants, but each flight was superintended by a captain and 
| lama as well as beaters and the men who hela the dogs in 
leas’ 
| The annual salary of the Grand Falconer was 4000f1., and he was 
attended altogether by fifty gentlemen and fifty assistants, and kept 
| 300 hawks. He licensed all the venders of hawks in France and 
received a tax upon every bird sold in the kingdom. He attended 
| the ry whenever his Majesty rode out on any state occasion. 
| Edward II1., according to Froissart, had with him in his army when 
| he invaded France thirty falconers on horseback, who had charge of 
| his hawks; and every day he either hunted or went to the river for 
| the purpose of hawking. Ladies not only accompanied the gentle- 
men in pursuit of this diversion, but often practised it by themselves ; 
and, if we may believe a writer in the thirteenth century, they even 
excelled the men in the knowledge and exercise of the art of 
—. 
Hawking was forbidden to the clergy by the canons of the 
Church, but the prohibition was by no means sufficient to restrain 
them from the pursuit of this fashionable amusement, on which 
account, as well as for hunting, they were of course severely censured 
by the poets and moralists, 

When the hawk was not flying at her game she was usually hood- 
winked with a cap or hood provided for that pur and fitted to 
her head; and this hood was worn abroad as well as at home, All 
hawks taken from “the fist.” (the term used for carrying them on 
the hand) had straps of leather called jesses put upon their legs, The 
jesses were made long enough for the knots to appear between the 
middle and the little fingers of the hand that held them, so that the 
lunes or small thongs of leather might be fastened to them with two 
tyrrists or rings, and the lunes were loosely wound round the little 
finger. It appears that sometimes the jesses were of silk. Lastly, 
the birds’ legs were adorned with bells fastened with rings of leather, 
each leg having one; and the leathers to which the bells were at- 
tached were called ewits. To these bewits was added the creance or 
long thread by which the bird, in tutoring, was drawn back after she 
had been permitted to fly. ‘This was called the reclaiming of the 
hawk. The bewits, we are told, were useful to keep the hawk from 
“ winding when she bated "—that is, when she fluttered her wings to 
fly after her game. 

The person who provided the hawk was furnished with gloves to 
prevent the talons from hurting his hand, In the inventories of 
| *pparel belonging to Henry VILI. such articles frequently occur. At 

Hampton Court in the jewel-house were “seven hawks’ gloves, 
embroidered.” 


In order to raise its reputation, the | 


The Grand Falconer of that day was the Count de | 
Maret+, of the King’s Council, and Captain Governor of Beauvoisis. | 
His authority was considerable, for he had full powers over the woods | 


passion for hunting was one of the best preparations for | 


The revival of falconry is due to M. Pierre Pichot, an amateur 
passionately fond of hunting. and the originator of dog-shows in 
France. As a large extent of land is necessary to the sport, 
M. Pichot made his début in the great plain of Sologne, and after- 
wards in those around the camp at Chalons, where he has formed 
the acquaintance of M. Werlé, the Mayor of Rheims. Their falconry 
is composed of a score of birds, the greater part of them being 
hooded falcons, intended for high flying, for wild duck, storks, and 
herons ; besides these there are ger-falcons, for the low flight, against 
the hare and partridge ; and a couple of merlins, the smallest birds 
of prey, who pursue larks and a ws. The equipage is com- 
manded by an English faleoner and two attendants, The uniform 
is in imitation of that of the ancien régime, the men wearing white 
felt hats with plumes, a green embroidered jerkin with scarlet 
collar, green breeches, and leather gaiters, The ladies are clad in 
green riding-habits, with gold buttons ; and hatsor caps, embellished 
with aigrettes, Our Engraving represents the scene at the launching 
of the falcon before the commencement of the hunt. 


CONCERTS. 

Tur first performance given by the National Choral Society for 
the season 1866-7 took place on Tuesday evening. It had originally 
been announced that the tenor music in ‘“Elijah”—the work 
selected for the occasion—-would be sung by Mr, Leigh Wilson, whose 
name, however, was replaced in the advertisement two or three 
days ago by that of Mr. J. Kerr Gedge, a débutant—as far, at least, 
as Exeter Hall is concerned, At the last moment communications 
were received from Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington to the effect that 
she “had a sore throat and could not sing,” and from Miss Fanny 
Armytage, setting forth that she wonid be “unable to sing, being 
confined to the house with sore throat.” In fact, the winter musical 
season and the winter have for once begun simultaneously. Not- 
withstanding these changes in the distribution of the principal 
parts (weshould have mentioned that Mdme. Sherrington was replaced 
by Mdme. Suchet-Champion and Miss Armytage by Miss Amy 
Sheridan), the execution was, on the whole, highly creditable to the 
members of the society and to Mr. Martin, the conductor. The 
magnificent chorus, “ Thanks be to God,” was admirably given ; and 
the same may be said of the magnificent chain of choruses beginning 
with “ Baal, we cry to thee.” Of the other remarkable pieces, those 
which produced the most effect were the unaccompanied trio, “ Lift 
thine eyes,” sung by Mdme. Suchet-Champion, Miss Amy Sheridan, 
and Miss Lucy Franklein ; “ Is not His word like fire?” and “It is 
enough,” which Mr, Santley, who was in excellent voice, rendered to 

rfection; and“ Oh! rest in the Lord,” in which Miss Franklein’s 
seers voice was heard to great advantage, and which was en- 
thusiastically encored. The new tenor did not make much of the 
song, “ Then shall the righteous.” He has a good voice ; but in the 
music assigned to him seemed a little overweighted. 

The first performance for the season of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society took place yesterday (Friday) evening. 


THE ALHAMBRA.—Several important improvements have just been 
effected in the construction of this popular place of amusement. The 
lobbies, staircases, and saloons in front of the building have been entirely 
reconstructed with the view of providing for the increased safety and com- 
fort of the public. In addition to the great central entrance, two new side 
entrances, right and left of the centre, have been made, each leading into 
@ spacious crush-room, elegantly furnished. From these crush-rooms on the 
ground floor spring two new and noble fireproof staircases leading to a large 
lobby on the level of the reserved seats, just below the first balcony. These 
staircases formerly descended into the pit of the house—an objectionable 
arrangement. On this lobby is fixed one of the glove bazaars, The stair- 
cases are continued from this lobby right and left, leading to the first 
balcony. At the back of this balcony a new saloon, 100ft. long, has been 
erected, which differs from theatrical saloons generally in this respect, that 
from one half—the centre half—of its promenade, a splendid view of the 
stage can be obtained. The new supper-room on the ground floor has been 
elaborately decorated; the lavatory arrangements above and below ground 
have been perfected, the heavy chandelier in the dome has been removed, 
and that part of the building is now lighted by a graceful ring of arabesque 
lights and a small but effective central light. The new entrances and exits 
enable an audience of 4000 to leave in one minute. 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT.—It is stated that representations have 
been made to the Metropolitan Board of Works urging upon the engineer 
increased activity in the completion of the Thames embankment of the 
northern side of the river, A large portion of the river front is already un- 
covered, and considerable progre-s has been made with the landing-stages 
and piers. The Temple pier and landing-stage will be of the most imposing 
character, and will form one of the principal features of the undertaking. 
It will be 470 ft, in leagth, and the landing and pier will project into the 
river a distance of 32ft from the front of the main wall, and will be ap- 
proached by handsome flights of granite steps. The landing-stages are con- 
structed to rise and fall with the tides, moving up and down in massive 
recesses of granite. The portion of the embankment between Temple-gardens 
and Blackfriars Bridge has not yet been commenced. It is a short section 
of 855 ft. in length ; and, unlike the other portions of the works, will be con- 
structed on arches, so as to admit of barges and lighters passing from the 
river to the wharf of the gasworks. There are thirteen arches, elliptical in 
form and of various spans, to accommodate the rising gradient of the road- 
way. The largest of these arches will be 80ft. span. The‘ subway” is to 
be carried beneath the centre of the roadway, and through the arches of the 
viaduct, supported by sub-arches of granite, springing from the same piers 
as the main arches, The internal dimensions of this subway are to be 
7 ft. Gin. in height and $ft. in width. The roadway over this portion will 
be carried by brick segmental arches. The embankment passes by an easy 
curve to the level of Bridge-street, Blackfriars, where the line of roadway 
will be continued by the new street to the Mansion House. 

A’ ROMANCE IN REAL Lire.—The following romance of the aristocracy 
appears in one of the Dublin papers:—‘‘ One of those cases which have 
afforded Sir Bernard Burke material for some of his deeply-interesting 
works, in which the vicissitudes of noble houses are set forth, has recently 
been brought to light by certain proceedings in Capel-street Police Office. 
On the 19th of October, a young lad, aged about sixteen, was brought up 
before Mr. J. C. O’Donel, charged with having stolen from Mr. Alfred, 
photographer, a mahogany glass case, containing a number of photographs. 
The prisoner, who gave his name as Emanuel Moore, had been employed by 
Mr. Nelson as porter, and while in his employment had taken away 
the articles and sold them, So far there is nothing more in the 
case than what occurs in the daily record of crime in all our 
Police offices; but subsequent inquiries led to @ revelation at once 
strange and painful, if young Moore’s statements be true. As an ex- 
planation of his committing the offence, he stated that his father, who is 
an Irish Baronet of one of the oldest creations, had been reduced to a con- 
dition of such abject poverty as to be now under the necessity of selling 
matches in the streets of Dublin to obtain a wretched subsistence, and that 
he had sold the articles which he had stolen to furnish him with some of 
the ordinary necessaries of life. The criminal—if such he can be called— 
was, in accordance with the law which he had violated, not the less that 
the doing so was an act of filial duty, sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment, which he is now undergoing. The mother of the unfortunate lad 
was sister to an Irishman who for many years sat in Parliament for an 
English seat, and who at one time was a great popular leader of the English 
working classes, We understand that an effort is being made to obtain a 
commutation of young Moore's sentence, and to provide for his father and 
himself some employment which will release them from actual pauperism.” 

THE MURDERS IN NEW ZEALAND.—In the New Zealand papers received 
by the last mail we find the termination of the Maungatapu murders trial. 
The Judge occupied seven hours in summing up the evidence. The jury 
retired about half-past four o'clock, and, after an hour’s deliberation, 
returned a verdict of “ Guilty’ against all three prisoners. There wasa 
dead silence in court, The Judge asked the prisoners separately if they had 
anything to say, on any point of law, why sentence of death should not be 
passed upon them. Kelly abjectly appealed to be allowed to explain the 
evidence ; and, while repeating that appeal, he protested that he was in- 
nocent, and that the Judge had not rightly charged the jury. He proceeded 
to discuss the evidence; when seeing, probably, that all that was in- 
dependent went to corroborate Sullivan's statement, he declared that this was 
so because Sullivan knew all that had occurred, The Judge's interruptions 
were ineffectual to silence Kelly, and, after some altercation had been 
tolerated, he recommenced his appeals, and was ordered to stop. Kelly : 
Won't you allow me to speak? The Judge: Not longer. Kelly: Oh! 
that's too bad. Let me speak. Nobody will be sorry for my death. I leave 
noone, Still, l onght not to die wrongly. The Judge then addressed the 
prisoners separately, and passed sentence of death on them severally. After 
sentence was passed, Burgess said, “I accept the sentence.’ He then 
bowed, and said again, with humility, “I accept the sentence.” Kelly, 
abjectly overpowered, said nothing. Levy said, ‘‘ I am happy to inform you 
that, in my own mind, and by the God I worship, I leave this bar an 
innocent man.” The Judge replied that he had no right to say so. Such a 
Salement made no impression on him, nor ought it to do on the jury or the 

public, 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

SomE few weeks ago a boxing-match took place 
at a public-house in the Haymarket. The visitors 
were required to pay for admission. The combatants 
used boxing gloves ; but one of them, somewhat ex- 
hausted by his exertions and the thumps he had 
received, at last fell heavily upon being struck upon 
the face, His head encountered the wall of the 
room, and he died of the injuries thus sustained. 
The case is chiefly remarkable for the manner in 
which an old decision has been over-ruled. Several 
of the men who had assisted the combatants were, 
with the antagonist of the deceased, brought before 
@ magistrate upon a charge of manslaughter—in 
accordance with a verdict delivered by a Coroner's 
jury in the same case. This verdict, and the 
subsequent committal of the accused, were founded 
upon a legal dictum by Mr. Justice Foster, who 
laid down as a rule that, “if a person engaged with 
another in a trial of skill, even with weapons, in a 
friendly manner, and merely for the purpose of 
obtaining efficiency in the use of their weapons, if 
death unfortunately resulted by some accident, the 
survivor would not be amenable to the charge of 
manslaughter.” It was, however, at the same 
time, distinctly laid down that this rule did 
not apply to the case of a boxing-match for 
the purpose of profit, which was alleged to 
have been the nature of the transaction in which 
the prisoners were engaged on the present occasion, 
Upon this, as we have seen, the Coroner acted, as 
also did the magistrate, The Recorder, in his 
charge to the grand jury, directed them to the like 
effect, specially pointing this out as the law upon 
the subject. Certainly, it seemed very hard that a 
death, so evidently caused without design, and, 
moreover, indirectly, should be imputed as a crime 
to persons who had never had the slightest prevision 
of the occurrence of a fatality, and that this crime 
should be so designated only because the spectators 
had paid for admission to view. However much 
the maxim that “ignorance of law excuses no 
man” may apply in ordinary cases, ignorance on the 
= of tap-room pugilists, of such a very subtle 
egal distinction as that pointed out by Mr. Justice 
Foster, would certainly have been considered in 
mitigation of a sentence, But Mr. Baron Bramwell, 
who tried the prisoners, was not dismayed by the 
awful authority of precedent. He had the courage 
to attack the old judicial dictum from the ground of 
justice and common-sense. He left the court for a 
few minutes to confer with his learned and astute 
brother, Mr. Justice Byles, and the result of their 
deliberations was fatal to the old maxim. His 
Lordship is reported to have stated, upon his sum- 
ming up:— 

If any offence had been committed in law on the present 
occasion, it certainly would be one of a very trivial cha- 
racter, and he must confess that it appeared te him to be 
rather too much to say that such a proceeding amounted 
toafelony. He was of opinion that sparring with gloves 
was not an unlawful act, and under ordinary circum- 
stances the utmest mishap that would result from it would 
be a bloody nose or a black eye, and there was not asingle 
amusement or pastime of an athletic character that 
could be carried out without some danger; and this 
applied to rowing, running, riding, and every other amuse- 
ment of that character. His original cpinion, he said, was 
that the charge could not be supported ; and, upon further 
consideration, it appeared to him that the only way in which 
he could leave it tothe jury that they would be justified in 
convicting the prisoners of manslaughterwas that they 
should be satisfied that they had permitted what was 
otherwise a lawful proceeding to be carried on too long, 
and that when the combatants were evidently exhausted 
they did not put a stop to the struggle. It was for the 
jury to consider whether the evidence would justify them 
in coming to this conclusion, and he should certainly, if 
it should become necessary, reserve the question for 
further consideration, whether he was justified, upon the 
facts, in leaving the case to them in the form he had 
mentioned. He concluded by stating that if they should 
be of opinion that the death of the deceased was merely 
the result of an unfortunate accident, the whole of the 
prisoners were undoubtedly entitled to an acquittal. 

The jury at once returned a verdict of ‘“ Not guilty,” 
whereby all further consideration of the legal 
question involved was rendered unnecessary. 

We have heard, and what is more, believed, much 
lately of the improvement in the manners of our 
medical students. Learned professors, not mere 
pedagogues, but men of the world accustomed to 
association with youth, delight in telling us at the 
opening of the sessions at the hospitals how different 
a being is the medical student of to-day from the 
Mr. Muff and Mr. Manhug of Albert Smith, 
and the Ben Allen and Bob Sawyer of Mr. 
Dickens. Nor is this boast altogether un- 
warranted, On behalf of some students whom we 
have had occasion to observe not unfrequently in 
class, in private life, and in hospital, we should cer- 
tainly not hesitate te indorse the compliment. But 
certain others have during the last week been 
labouring apparently to prove not only that a 
medical student may be a blackguard individually, 
but that a whole company ef his fellows can be 
formed to assist him in a vulgar public outrage. 
On Tuesday last a number of medical students 
attended, with the deliberate intention of dis- 
turbing, a lecture by a lady who had received 
a diploma in the United States, The character 
of that lecture, grave or ridiculous, has 
nothing to do with the present question. These 
young fellows went purposely to make a noise and 
create confusion, They yelled out their low street- 
choruses before the lecturer appeared, and they 
strove their utmost to prevent a fair hearing. When 
this sport was over they proceeded to a music-hall, 
where they enjoyed themselves after their fashion 
by standing on velvet cushions, shouting at the 
singers, assaulting the waiters, and making them- 
selves generally as disagreeable as a gang of stupid 
young “gents” well could, until there came the 
inevitable and disgraceful turn-out and crestfallen 
march to the station-house. They were dis- 
charged next day upon payment of certain fines ; 
but even then, in broad day, amused themselves 
by promenading a West-End thoroughfare, shout- 
ing and yelling at the top of their voices, 
Perhaps we may be regarded as very harsh 
censors of such a “jolly lark” and “awful 
spree,” and our characterising it as to the last 
degree disgraceful, may be regarded as rather an 
addition to such a triumph of wit and humour, 
Moreover, it is a rule with us never to publish the 
name of any unlucky person of either sex who may 
happen, under the unwonted influence of drink, to 
commit some folly cognisable by a police court. 
But in this case the offence, or joke, 1s persistent, 
and we therefore give the names of the exuberantly 
funny “ gents” fined by Mr, Tyrwhitt. These are 
William Morris, 30, Alfred-street ; Frederick William 

Joy, 34, Gower-street; and Richard Roberts, 27, 
Altred-place, 


The extraordinary series of charges and counter- 
charges in regard to two young men acquitted of 
burglary, who afterwards supported an accusation 
of perjury against the police, has been at length 
termiuated by a verdict of “ guilty” against one of 
the policemen. Considering that the man’s com- 
rade, who over and over again has sworn to pre- 
cisely the same story as that upon which the last 
prisoner has been convicted, has been already 
acquitted upon the same charge, and that it was a 
mere chance which of the two should be first tried, 
also that no new and startling evidence (such as 
was announced in futwro by the daily journals) has 
been brought forward, and that the cases of both 
sides are so equally balanced as to make reasonable 
men ponder and refuse decision except upon some 
irrefragable testimony, we cannot attach value to 
the decision of the jury, although, unfortunately, 
it carries weight, 


POLICE. 


A Pretry TUNE ON A “FIDDLE.”—Three lads, 
named John Green, Thomas Barrett, and William Laxon, 
two of them cripples, were charged with stealing the 
whip of a cabman named William Hughes, 

The prosecutor said—I left my cab outside the house 
where | lodge, in Union-street, Middlesex Hospital, for a 
few minutes whileI had my tea, a boy being in charge 
of it. Gn coming out of the house I missed my whip ; 
and as the horse was one that required plenty of it, 
and I could not get along without it, I took the horse 
and cab home to the stable in Chenie's-mews. As I 
was returning to my home, up came the three prisoners, 
and one of them said, ‘*Do you want to buy a ‘ fiddle’ 
(the name used fora whip by cabman), cabby?"’ I at 
once recognised the whip as my own, and for the sake 
of securing them, I asked what they wanted for it, when 
one of them said, ‘* Three bob,” and | said that was too 
much, but I did not mind giving them half a crown; and 
one of them said, ‘* Oh! we can't take two and a kick 
(2s, 6d,), as there are three of us in it.”” I then agreed to 
give them 3s, for the whip, at the same time telling them 
that they would have to go to the corner of the street, as 
I wanted to get change ; but the change I got was hand- 
ing them over to a constable for stealing the whip. 

The magistrate having remarked that it was a singular 
circumstance that the prosecutor’s own property should 
be offered to him for sale, committed the prisoners, who 
pleaded guilty and wished the case settled at once, for a 
month with hard labour. 


A “ NEWSPAPER THIEF.”’—James Smith, a shabbily- 
dressed man, but who could afford to pay for a solicitor 
to defend him, was charged with stealing newspapers and 
periodicals, 

Mr. Joseph Margetts, stationer, of Kingsland-road, 
deposed to the prisoner having in his possession, on the 
28th of October last, four Lloyd's Newspapers, which he 
gave up to him in the street, saying he had not meant to 
steal them, and asking for money. It was here explained 
that the prosecutor’s wife had told him that the prisoner 
had taken them from the counter just previously, in con- 
sequence of which he ran out and pursued him. A large 
bundle of newspapers were under his arm, which he 
stated he had purchased of a Mr. Wood in the Hackney- 
road. The prisoner was taken to him, and sixteen London 
Journals were found on him, which he declared he had 
purchased there. Witness had no recollection of him 
doing so. 

Thorne, 54, said that, when he charged the prisoner 
with stealing newspapers, he only said, ** All right.” 

Mr. Vann cross-examined the witnesses minutely, but 
could not shake their testimony ; and twe witnesses gave 
the prisoner an excellent character for years past, 

The constable then said that he had made inquiries, 
and ascertained that prisoner was known all over London 
as a ‘ newspaper thief.” Shopkeepers in that way com- 
plained of him generally. 

The magistrate said that such testimony upset all that 
had been said in the prisoner's favour. 

Prisoner then elected to plead * Guilty,” and he was 
sent for three months’ imprisonment and hard labour to 
the House of Correction. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ALTHOUGH the operations in Consols this week, both for Money 
and Time, have been only moderate, prices generally have been 
well supported, Console, for Transfer, bave been done at 90 to 
94; Ditto, for Account, 8&8) 4 ex dividend; Reduced and New 
Three per Cents, 879 {; Exchequer Bills, ls, to 5s, prem, Bank 
Stock has been 248 to 250, 

Indian securities have been very firm in price, India Stock, 
213 to 215; Ditto, Five per Cents, 106 to 106}; Rupee Paper, 1004 
to 101}. aud 106 to 107; India Bonds, 208, to 254. prem, 

The imports of buliion have been liberal, and some large parcels 
of gold have been sent into the Bank »f England, 

‘be Council for {ndia have soia £300,000 in bills, at a reduction 
of fully | per cent. 

Turkish bive per Cent Stock sold on Monday ss high as 343; but the 
market has since become weaker. Mexican Stock has declined in 
value, and Kussian Securities have ruled steady, Other Foreign 
Bonds are quiet. Braziliag Five I a2 Cents, 1805, have realised 70 ; 
Danubian Seven per Cents, 663; Egyptian Seven B ond Cents, 844 ; 
Ditto, 1864, 84]; Ditto, Debentures, 86; Italian Five per Cents, 
lan, 72; Ditto, 161, 54g; Mexican Three per Cents, 17}; Ditto, 
1864, 124; Moorish Five per Cents, 95 ; New Grenada, 13] ; Peruvian 
Five per Cents, 1*65, 714; Portuguese Three per Cents, 44; Russian 
Five per Cents, 1822, 85; Ditto, 1862, 804 ex div. ; Ditto, 1834, 89 ; 
Ditto Three per Cents, 52j ex div. ; Spanish Passive, Bid Ditto, 
Certificates, 144 ; Turkish Six per Cents, 1858, 614; Ditto, 1862, 61% ; 
1968, Pal Ditto Four per Cents, 8; Venezuela Six per Centa, 

a4, 

American Securities have been somewhat freely dealt in, and 
prices have had an upward tendency. United States 5-20 Bonds 
have realised 709; Atlantic and Great Western Consolidated Mort- 
gage Bonds, 43; Litto, Debentures, 61 ex coupon ; Erie Railway 
Shares, 5U; and Illinois Central, 784. 

In Bank Shares very little businees has been done. Alliance 
have realised 194; Anglo-Egyptian, 11}; Chartered of India, Aus- 
tralia, and China, 16}; Colonial, 35; Engiish and Swedish, 14; 
Imperial Ottoman, 9j; Ionian, 23; Land Mortgage of India, 24; 
London and River Plate, 484 ; London and Count; , 644; London 
Joint-stock, 413; London snd Westminster, 94; Metropolitan and 
Provincial, 10; Mid-South Weles, 48]; Oriental, 44; Souh Aus- 
tralia, 234; and Union of London, 444. 

Miscelianeous Securities have commanded very little attention, 
Anglo-American Telegraph, 15}; Ceylon Company, 84; City 
Offices, 2 ; Crédit Foncier, 3k ; Ebbw Vale, 12; Electric Telegraph, 
135; General Credit, 4h; Hudson’s Bay, 17}; Imperial Land 
Company of Marseilles, 3; Lavernatio: Finencial, 34; Italian 
Irrigation Canal Cavour, 4§; London General Omnibus, 34; 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam, New, 56; Submarine Telegraph, 
56; Telegraph Construction and Maintenance, 149; Universal 
Marine Ineurance, 24; Viceroy of Egypt's Loan, 78; Commercial 
Gas, 344; European, 12; Phoenix, 274; Chelsea Waterworks, 29 ; 
Atlas, 10; Guardian, 45; Iudemnity Marine, 115; Marine, 9u ; 
and Royal Exchange, 305. 

The Kailway Share Market is flat. The public show no desire to 
unvees in this class of security, In many instances prices have 
given way. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

CORN EXCHANGE.—The supplies of English wheat brought 
forward this week have been very modera‘e, and the demand for 
all kinds has ruled steady, at an auvance in the quotations of from 3s, 
to 4s, perquarter, In foreign wheat a good business has been doing, 
at 3s, lo 48, per quarter more meney ; whilst floating cargoes off 
the coast have commandsd a similar improvement. ‘there has 
becn @ good sale for barley, on rarher higher terms. The mait 
trade has continued in # healvhy state, at very full prices. Oats, 
though in fair supply, have sold treely, atau improvement in vaine 
of trom Is, to 2s. per quarter, Both beans and peas have been held 
on higher terms. Town-made flour has advanced 4e., country and 
foreign parcels 2s. per 280 lb, 

ENGLISH,—Wheat, 50s, to 72s. ; barley, 328. to 55s,; malt, 60, 
to 80s, ; oats, 218, to 36s,; rye, 32s, to 34s, ; beans, 424, to 528, ; pers, 
38s, to 458, per quarter ; flour, 448. to 578, per 280 1b, 

CATTLE.—The supplies of fat stock have been rather limited, 
and the trade generally has ruled steady, on higher terms :— 
Beef, from 3s, 6d. to 5s, 4d.; mutton, 38. 10d. to 6a. 4d. ; veal, 
4s, od. to 58, 8d. ; pork, 3s, 10d, to 58, per 8ib. to sink the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—The trade is firm, as follows :— 
Beef, from 3s, 2d. to 4s, 8d. ; mutton, 36, 4d. to 5s. ; vewl, 4s, 4d. 
tw Ss. 4d. ; pork, 3s, 10d, to 58. 2d, per 81b. by the curcaes. 

TEA. —The market is far from active, but we have no chauge to 
notice in prices. 7 

SUGAR.—AL raw qualities move off steadily, at very full prices. 
The stock consists of 103,565 tons, against $1,768 sons in 1565, 
Refined goods support late rates. ; 

COFFEK,—Last week's quotations for all kinds have been sup- 
ported ; but the demand is by no means active, The stock amounts 
to 14,285 tons, against 12,878 tous last year. 

R1CE.—The demand has become active, on rather higher terms. 
Stock, 22,00u tons. 

PROVISIONS.—The butter market is steady, and the quotations 
are well supported, Bacon is rather dearer. The best Waterford 
is selling #t 62s. per cwt. Hams are rather cheaper, and most 
ovher provisions are a slow inquiry. 


_, TALLOW.—P.¥.C,, on the spot. is firm, st 44s. to 438, 3d. per owt. 
Stock, 39,679 casks, against 45,749 ditto last year. 

OILs,—Linseed oil is firm, at £35 105. per ton on the spot. Rape 
is held at £10 to £44; olive £57 to £61; and cocoanut, £50 to £61, 
French turpentine is seliing at $98, and American, 418. per owt 

SPLRITS.—Both ram and brandy command full price-, with « 
moderate demand, English grain spirits have risen 2d, per gallon. 
HAY AND STRAW.—Mendow hay, £3 to £4 53,; clover, £4 10s, | 


to £5 lds, ; and straw, £1 16s, to £2 48. per load. 
qe PAES—Provent quotations range from 17s, 6d, to 228, 6d. per 
Hors.—The market is steady, but by no means active, Now 
qualities are worth 140s, to 223s, per ewt, 

WOOL,—The public sales are progressing slowly, and low wools 
are ld, per lb, cheaper, 

POTATOKS.—The supplies are large, and the demand is steady, 
at from 82s, to 1308, per ton, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 

BANKRKUPTS.—T, B, ARNOTT, Mortimer-sireet, hairdresser. 
H. VERMAN, Euston-road, elerk.—J. G. FARRAN'T, New Brent- 
ford, chemist.—C, WATSON, Brighton, boarding-house keeper.— 
T. FOAT, Notting-hill, silkmercer’s assistant,—T. LITOWN, 
Aldgate, irondealer.—H. MARTLN, Ockham, farmer.—C. 4 
SMITH, Croydon, bootmaker.—R. CATTLEY, Clayton. — W. EK, 
MARSH, Holloway.—K. POWELL, Bermondsey.—J. WALKER, 
Walvon-on-Thamer, bootmaker.—J. and W. WAGHOKN, Tun- 
bridge Wells, horse proprietors.—J. KING, Spitalfields, licensed 
victualler,—G. HAIGH, Edgware-road, saddier,—J. HARRISON, 
Seething-lane, clerk.—E. G. BARRON, Chea 
Norwood,—@, HALL, Winchcomb, baker, 
P. H. HARTON, Beoford-square, protessor of music.—R. J. 
EUNGHLUT, Caledonian-road, pianoforte-maker.—C. HALSEY, 
Bethnal-green-road, butcher.—K. COLEBKOUK, Plumstead, metal 
fitter.—R MITCHELL, Drury-lave, bootdealer.—B, BULL, Oxford, 
coal. merchant,—A, PERFECT, Hammersmith, dentist,—H. KE. 
FARLEY, Dover, butcher.—D, BAKNWTT, Back-road, pawn- 
broker.—G. THDDER, New-cross, vocalist,—C, M'CORD, South- 
wark, greengrocer.—H. J. J. HOWELL, Great st. Helen's, 
merchant.—J. MAGNUS, Aldgate, clothier.—J. MASH, Hastings, 

tmaker.—O. BYRNE, Dulwich, dealer in precious metals,— 
H.J. H. HOWARD, Bethnal-green, china and glass dealer.—M. A. 
VIGEVENA, Notting-hill, lodging-house keeper.—M. WILLIS, 
Cooper's Sale-commen, labourer.—G. A, MILLARD, Brighton, 
riding assistent.—A. SHEARSBY, St. Pancras, cab pro- 
prietor,— A, MORLEY, Haverstock-hill, builder.—J. P. 
COLE, Maida-vale, teacher of music.—J. T, GEORGE, Bays- 
water.—W. H, NOBLE, Southampton, articled clerk,—R, NEAST, 
Bilston, baker,—M. FOTHKRGILL, Great Tower-street, deaier 
in chemical manurea,— E. A, NICHOLLS, Neweastle-under- 
Lyne.—W. WOOLLIAMS, Station-road, Worcester: hire, grocer, — 
H, JACKSON, Oldbury, license’ vietualler,—J. LOWK, Great 
Haywood, brewer.—J, MEREDITH, Oldswinford, bill discounter. 
T. FROGGATT, Yarpolcd thrashing-machine driver,—T. FRYER, 
Telk-on-the-Hill, joiner.—J, GRKEANWAY, Hoarwithy, wooa- 
dealer.—R. F, SLIGHT Nott/neham, joiner.—K. JACKSON, Not- 
tingham, tinman.—K.,HARK'SON and W. YOUNG, Nottingham, 
lnc--dressers.—G RICHARDSON, Leicester, haberdasher.—R, 
THOMAS, Cardiff, weaver,—T. T. GLLLHAM, Totnes, licensed 
victualler.—H, KETTLEWELL, Ilkley, innkveper.—R BOULTON, 
Liverpool, hosemaker,—T. PARKINSON, Upsall, innkeeper.—W. 
BURLTON, Overton, farmer,— P. BRANN aN, Manchester, pigdealer, 
J. M, FAIRBANK, Salford, licensed victualler.—W. BLAGG, Bir- 
mingham, greengrocer —D. audI FURNESS, Sheffield.—T. LEW1s, 
Liavgyfelach, haulier.—J. MATHEWS Brynhwfryd, bouse-builder, 
J. MALN, Shetty, licensed victualler.—H. LEVY, Swansea.—M. 
MATHASR, Carlisle, innkeeper.—J, BEARDMORE, Leicester, tobac- 
conist,—L. LAW, Leicester, beerhouse-keeper.—T. JONES, Bangor, 
inter.—J. SELLERS, Buckfastleigh, baker.—W, H. HARKER, 
ork, painter.—J, E, HOCHSIKTTHRR, Greenheys, musician. 
J. DODSWORTH, York, painter.—A. M'DOWALL, Liverpoo! 
saddler, —J. RUWBOTHAM, Mancnester, general dealer. — 
DUNU, Bedford, draper.—J, W., CONWAY, Coventry. — C. 
CELTI, Liverpool, general dealer, —W. WOLSEY, Chasewater, 
Cornwall, boot and shoe maker,—W, BRASSEY, Litherland, wheel- 
wright.—W. ASKEY, York, beerhouse-keeper. — W. H,. WOOD, 
Manchester, poulterer.—W. HOBSON, Great Grimsby, joiner.— 
W. H, WOODLEY, Torquay, poulterer.—B. SCOTT, Burslem, 
potter,—H, PAKKIN, Nottingham, commission agent.—R, ELLIS, 
Farnham, butcher,—J. BAILY, jun., Hanley, colour-maker.—W, 
MOORE, Nottingham, commission agent.—G, BLACKBURN, 
Brotherton, greengrocer.—K, HEATH, Methley, butcher. — D, 
FRANCIS, Cauoxton, grocer,—¥, POWELL, Frensham, grocer.—s, 
MUNSON, Ipswich, innkeeper.—J, JONES, Llandudno, saddler,— 
W. JUDD, Southampton, grocer.—D, DUGEY, Southampton, inn- 
keeper.—G. GAMBLE, Norfolk.—G. AUSTON, Hoo, buiider.—J. 
ROUNTREE, Durham, cabinetmaker.—T, JOHNSON, South 
Stockton, builder.—J. TURNER, Middlesborough, beerhouse- 
keeper.—T. K, MILLER, Pimlico, publishers’ canvagser, 


ide, warehouseman, 


TUESDAY, NeVEMBER 20, 


BANKRUPTS, — J. J. BAMBERY, Greenwich, tailor. — C. 
BALTEY, jun., Hanwell, builder.—J, sER*STEIN, Commercial- 
road East, shoemaker, BRUCE, Hollis-street, Cavendish-square, 
protessor of Sanskrit—W. COCK EUL, Battersea, beerseller.—, 
COFFEN, Hammersmith.—G, COULTHARD, Croydon, coaldealer. 
K. ENGLISH, Bromley-by-Bow, butcher.—G. ERNTEMAN, Mark- 
lane, tailor.—J. W. H. #ESKNMEYER, Cate druggist,—s, 
FOURACRES, Cranbourn-street, tailor.—B. GURNHAM, surbiton, 
sub-contractor.—F, /. HAMMOND, Upper Gloucester-strvet, Dorset- 
square.—W, HOULDER, Paui’s-wharf, vitriol manufacturer.— 
BR. RB, JEFFRY, Old Kent-road, bottled-beer agent,—S. JONES, 
New-cross,—G. L, Lis. VY, Cannon-street-road, shirt manufacturer, 
D. MACKENZIE, Leadenhall-sireet, shipbroker.—kev. T. Y, 
MITUHINSON, Guilford-street.—C. NURSE, New Bond-street, 
coachbuilder.—B, J. RANGHCROFT, Mile-en4, fish salesman.— 
H. M, sU’LON, Norwich, draper —J, 7, TOWNLEY, Finsbury- 
square, undertaker, — F, WHILLOCK, Marcham, brewer. — Tf. 
k. WILLIAMS, Steeple Aston, baker.—C, A. J. WILSON, Fen- 
church-strest, wine merchant. —H. AvPLETON, Bristol.— W. 
AcKKY, Sheffield, beers~ller.—A, BEDDOW, Tipton, miner.—J, 
BUTLER, Darlasvon, tailor.—W. F. CAMPBELL, Scarborough, 
tancy goods dealer,—J. CHERRY, Leicester, glove’manufacturer,— 
4. E. COLEMAN, Mitcheléeaa, apothecary.—C, CUX, Cambridge, 
licensed victualler. — G. COUTTS, Tewkesbury, plumber, — 
H, DAVIES. Manchester, publicau.—H, DOWLING, Southampton, 
G FAULKNER, Bridgewater, harnessmaker.—G, O. GATEs, 
Brighton, jeweller.—J, FIRTH, Hudderstield, woo)len-scribbler,— 
H. HANCOCK, Leeds, stonemascn,—F. T, HAYES, Birmingham, 
writing clerk.—l, HARWY, Hendyishs,—l. HETHERINGTON, 
Irthington, blacksmich,—J. J. HILBERT, Cunbridge Welle,—W. 
HOLMES, Neweastie-upon-Tyne, hosier.—R. HUUGHTON, 8t. 
Helens, licensed victualler.—B, HUOVER, Greenheys.—G. HKATH, 
Under River, Kent, carpenter.—J. LEAHY, Clifton, carpenter, — 
M. L, K#AL (otherwire FAIRCHILD), Devon, svaymaker,—T. 
MACHIN, Walsall, bricklayer.—G. MASSEY, Shobnail, joiner.— 
W. OWEN, Darlaston, bowtloader.—A, POUL, Kugeley, labourer, 
R. RICKARDS, Newton, grocer. —J. ROUSE, Norwich, — G. 
SIMMONs, Chesterton, boot and shoe maker,—W, SMITH, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, grocer —S. TIMMINS, Tipton, provision-dealer.— 
J. THOMPSON, Brisvol.—T. TYACK, Camborne, iroumonger,— 
H. A. WALKER, Send, licensed victualler.—R, WARD, Ashill, 
shoemaker, — J, WARDLE, Huddersfield, bookkeeper, — J. 
WALKER. Wellingborough. — W. WHITEHOUSE, Wrexham, 
butcher.—W. WILKINSON, Greenheys, commercial traveller.— 
H. WOOD, Kirkburtoa, farmer,—J. WYATT, Coombe Raleigh, 
farmer —&. QUINN#LL, Buritun, labourer.—J. HANKS, Row- 
stock, farmer. 


: = 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Edmund Fa!coner. 

Dramatic Season.—OONAGH; or, The Lovers of Liscamona, 
Every Evening. ress Circle, o#.; Second Circle, 3s. ; Pit, 28; 
Gallery, is. Doors open at idalf-past Six ; performances to com~ 
mence at seven and conclude about Eleven, 


= 

RTEMUS WARD,—EGYPTIAN re 
Every Evening at 8 (except Saturday). Doors open at 43. Om 
Saturday tternoon, at 3 p.m. PARTEMUS WARD AMONG THE 
MORKRMONS; or, A Trip from New York to Salt Lake City. The 
Pictures by Mormon Artists, Admission, 38,, 28.,and 18, Heserved 
Stalls at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street ; Austin’s 

Ticket-office, St. James's Hall ; and at the Egyptian Hali. 
INTER EXHIBITION,—The Fourteentl 
Aunual Wintee Exhibition of PICTURES, the contri- 
butions of British Artiste, is now open at the FRENCH GALLERY, 

120, Pall-mall, Admission, Is, ; Caralogue, 6d. 
LEON LEFEVRE, Secretary. 


F. THOMAS and CO,’S New Patent 


e SEWING-MACHINES, producing work alike upon doth 
sides, £5 58,—66, Newgate-st,, aud Regont-cireua, Ox ford-st, Londew. 


: . r 

OMESTIO IRONMONGERY,-— 

FENDERS, FIRSIRONS, BATHS, TRAVELLING-BOXES, 

&c. Cheapest House for thoroughly good erticles. Catalogues sent 
tree.—SIMMONS and SON, 165 and 187, Tottenham-court-road, 


INAHAN'S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION, 1865,—This celebrated ol Lrish Whisky guined 
Medal. id, mellow, delicious, and 
very wholesome, Sold in bo.tl acs, at the retail houses 
in London; by the agents in the principal owns in England ; 
or wholesale, at 8, Great \j Ludmill-etreet, Lendon, W.—Observe the 
red seai, pink label, and branded cork, * Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


B Neng PALE and BURTON ALES, 


The above Alcs are now being supplied in the finest condition, 
in Bottles and in Casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE,'LODD, and 
OO., at their New London bridge Stores, London bridge, 5.4, 


C HOCOLAT-MENIER, for Breakfast 


(j HOvoLATMENIES, for Hating 


HOCOLAT-MENI#R, Pure, wholesome, 


and delicious. Consumption exceeds 5,000,000 1b, 


KNIER'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE 


Warchouse, 23, Henrietta-st, Strand, London. Sold every where 


KEAKFAST.—EPPS'S CU0COA 
(more commonly called Epps’s Homaopathic Cocoa, ss 

being pre) and introduced by Jas. Epps, Homeopathic 
Cheniist firet established in England). The very sgreeable cha- 
racter of this preparation has rendered it a genera) favourite. For 
breakfast, no other beverage is equally invigorating and sustaining 


Makers to the Queen and Prince of Wales, 


RY'S CHOCOLATE CREAMS 


are an exceedingly delicious Sweetmeat, 
rapidly increasing in public favour. 


The DUTY being REDUCED, 
ORNIMAN’S TEA is EIGHTPENCE 


CHEAPER. 
Agents—Confectioners in London ; Chemists, &e., in every town. 
As protection against imitations, genuine packets are signed, 


G 


x 

NRENCH MODERATOR LAMPS, the 

Newest and Beat Patterns.—DEANE and CO, have on SALE 

an extensive and choice assortment: Bronze, from 7s. to £6; 

Chins, from l4s, to £7 7s, each, Also new, cheap, and elegant Table 

Lemps for burning American rock oil. Pure Colza O11 and Rock 

Oil st the lowest market price, delivered free in London or the 

suburbs, Gas Chandeliers aud Fittings for all domestic purposes, 

Drawings and prices post-free,— Deane and Co,, 46, King William- 
street, Loudon Bridge. Estabiished A.D, 1700, 


ALMEB and CO’s VICTORIA 

SNUFFLESS DIP CANDLES, Sold by sll Oilmen and 
Candle-dealers everwhere, and wholessle Oy Palmer and Co,, 
Victoria Works, Green-street, Bethnal-green, N.E. 


ALMER and CO, call attention to their 
New Patented Manufacture, DOUBLE-LIGHT COMPOSITE 
CANDLE. This Candie is hard, white, and has two wicks ; gives 
brilliant light, and may be used in the ordinary candlestick. May 
be had of respectable Venders of Candles, and wholesale at the 
Manufactory, Victoria Works, Green-street, Betnnal-green, N.E. 


IELD'S PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE 
CANDLES (the Original), Is. 8d. per 1b. 
FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES, in all sizes, from 
la. per lb, npwards, ‘Lo be had of ali Dealers, 


ELICATE and CLEAK COMPLEXIONS, 

with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using FIELD'S 

UNITED SERVICK SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6a, each Order of 
your Chemist. Chandler, or Grocer, 


OWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, — This 
elegant and fragrant Oil is universally in high repute for its 
unprecedented success in promoting the growth, restoring, presery- 
ing, and beautifying the Human Hair. Lvs invaluable properties 
have obtained the patronage of Boyaity, the Nobility, and the 
Aristocracy throughout Rares. Price 3s. 6d., 76., 108. 6d. (equal to 
tour small), and 21s, per bottle. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 
Ask for * Rowlands’ Mscassar Qil."" 


OLD CREAM OF ROSES.—PIESSE and 

LUBIN prepare tbis exquisice Cosmetic with the greatest 

care, fresh daily, in jars, 1s. Cid Cream Soap, free from alkali, 
2s, per lb,—2, New Bond-street. 


UXURIANT WHISKERS, Moustachios, 

and Eyebrows, guaranteed in a few weeks ; also the Kenewal 

of Hair on id Patches, Seanty Partings, &+. Send » stamped 

addressed envelope to JOHN LATRELULE, Lorrimore-street, 
Walworth, Surrey. 


“Purity and Kxcellence of Quality." 
OLMANS’ STARCH.—Prize Medals were 


awarded at the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, and also 
the Only British Medal at the Dublin Exhibition, 1865,— Sold by all 
Grocers and Druggista,—J. ead J. Colman, London, 


PURVEYORS [0 H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
KXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDKY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal, 


A U QO 
LEA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
witho Gri ee aig bottle, 
None genuine ut name on wrapper, , and stopper, 
Sold by Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay and Sons, and Grocers an 
Oilmen universally, 


URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality 
(See ** Lancet" and Dr, Hassail’s Report), 
may be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen, and Wholesale of the 
Manufacturers, CROSSE and BLAUK WELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 
80H UARE, LONDON 


PACKETS, 8d, 
and 


kK. 


peers 


POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 
with 
STEWED FRUIT. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, other kinds are sometimes 
offered instead of Brown and Polson's. 


EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
DU BARRY’S Delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
cures dyspepsia, indigestion, cough, asthma, consumption, debility 
constipation, diarrhoea, palpitation, nervouy, bilious, liver, and 
stomach complaints. Cure No, 68,413:—"' Rome, July 21, 1866,— 
The heaith of the Holy Father is excellent, especiaily since, 
abandoning all other remedies, he nas confiued himself entirely vo 
Du Barry's Foo, and his Holiness cann t praise this excellent iood 
too highly.” —Gazette du Midi,—Du Barry and Co,, No. 77, Kegent- 
street, London, W, In tins, at ls, 1d. , 11b., 2a, 9d,; Leib, 22s. 5 
241b., 408, 


NOUT and KRHEUMATISM.—tThe 
excruciatiog pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved 
and cured in a few 6 by that celevrated medicine 
BLAIB’S UT AND RHEUMATIC PILLs. 

They require no restraint o1 diet or confinement during their use, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 

Soid by ail Medicine Venders at 1s, 19d, and 28, 9d. per box, or 
obtained through any Chemist, 


OLLEY’S KALLIPLOKAMON. — This 
stimulating preparation, contsining Cantharides, is the most 
valuable ever offered to the public for nourishing and increasing 
the growth of the Hair.—Price 24, 64, and 3s, 6d.—Colley, 28, 
Bishopsgae-street, B.C. 


eet 
Ba, all Chemists and J. L, Bragg, 2, Wigmore-st , COavendirh-sq. 


B RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, 
EUSTON-ROAD, London. 

People of England,— Remember that there can be no health in 

the country while vaccination continues, Vaccination is a down- 

right poisoner of the blood, creating all manner of disease, and 

you might just as well have a constant piague in the country,— 

Read the HYGELST. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which 


are daily recommended by the Faculty, Testimonials from 
the most eminent of whom may be seen, Sold in boxes, ls. 1 4d.; 
and tins, 28, 94.—T. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, z 


NOUGHS, COLDS, INFLUENZA, 
AsTHMA, CONSUMPTION, end = Desccees of the Breath, 
Throat, and tant! ev" 
snd DH LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
Price Is, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, of all Druggiste, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Change of 

Seasons.—Unless preventive measures be adopted, disease 

is apt to overtake the sensitive, feeble, and constitutionally delicate 

at These period«, These pills are particularly recommended for 
allaying the first symptoms of disordered action. 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE,— 
Have it in your bouses, for it is the only safe antidote in 
Fevers, Eraptive Affections, Headaches, and Bilious Sickn:ss.— 
Sold by all Chemists, and the only Maker, H. Lamplough, 113, 
Holborn-hill, London, B.C. 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO, 
Instant an’ Certain Relief. The only Thvrough Cure is 
LEWIS S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, externally applied. Also, 
for Sciatica, Weak Limbs, Sprains. Bruises, Chilbiains, Chaps, &c. 
Of all Medicine Venders, in Jes, Is. 1gd., 24, Od,, aud 4s, 6d,— 
John Lewis, 7, Southampwon-row, London, W.C. 


INNKEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, an 

excellent remedy for Gout end Stemachic Disorders of every 

kind, end asa mild aperient for delicate constitutions.—1i2, New 

Bond-street, London ; and all respectabie Chemists throughout the 
world, 
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‘W OODLAND TRILLINGS, For the 
‘0 aa Pianoforte. By 1. LIEBICH. 3%, Free by post for 
9 stamps. 

va voodland Trillings’ are the realisation of @ beautiful idea—a 
representation through the air of the sweet warbling of 
songaters in the woods.”—Vide Brighton Times, Nov. 10, 


NUSUALLY 
reduced to ae ed Th yenis om 
PETER WOBUNSON, 105% to 168, Oxford-street, W. 


~~ 90 CASES JUST RECEIVED FROM LYONS OF 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
H for the PIANOFORTE. 550th Edition, 43, Free for N E W sateen ween ILKS, 
ee avything of the kind that has hitherto Full Droas, 14 yards. 


unapproached by 
been produced,’"—Oriental Circular, Merch 26, 


USIC for PENNY READINGS and 
VILLAGE CONCERTS.—W. Hill's Vocal Trios, for eq 

Voices, 6 Rooks, 2d. each; W. Hill's 105 Rounds and Canons. 

13 Books, 24. each ; the Burlington Glee % Books, 94. and 

4d. each ; God Bless the Prince of Wales, four Voices, 24. ; Ditto, 

for four Men’s Voloea, 4.—London : ROBERT COCKS and Co., New 

Burlington-street ; and all Musicsellers, 


Patterns froe,—PEEER ROBINSON, 108 to 108 Oxtford-st., London. 
~~ SPECIAL PURCHASE OF 

IO FANCY SILKS. 

Ali entirely Now Pattern: Sees taes 8h ee. ‘These Silks are 

Patan tee PRTRE ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet, W. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF UNUSUALLY CHEAP 


‘The First Number R 1c. SIL EK 8 
MR, TROLLOPR'S NEW, WEEKLY SERIAL STORY, ph ey ges oT Hosa BEeoW'n 10s to 108, Oxtord-atreek 
’ ing SPECIAL PURCHASE. 
sor Fay a al 6 PIECES ITALIAN POPLIN, 
will be Published on Sotareey. next, the Ist of December, 300 Pure Yeddo Wool, richly stri faery 
mand CO. rT ieee ta es eons th gu to 368 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 


Patterns free.-PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-serest, 


~ YOR WINTER OR TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


“FTVUBULAR YEDDO” WOOL POPLIN. 
A New Series of Rich Colours, 
26s, 64, to Bia, 6d. Pull Dress, Patterns free. 
The Tubular Yeddo” is registered jj aed oon ee at, 


@n Thursday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No, 84, 


4 E CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR 
DECEMBER. With [llustratione, 
CONTENTS. 
‘The Village onthe Cliff. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XV.—In the Twilight at Lambewold, 
XVi.—Music hath C! 
+ XVIL—M. and N, 
Mediwval Warfare. 
The Devil and Dr. Faustas. 
The Claverings (With an Tllustration), 
Chap. XXXI.—Harry Clavering’s Confession. 

» .XXXIL—Florence Burton packs up 4 . 
XXXIIL—Showing why Harry Clavering was wanted 
at the Rectory, 

Two Dramatists of the Last Century, 
A Kangaroo Drive. 
Gennesaret : April, 1862, 


Views in Vienna. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co,, 65, Cornhill. 


Just ready, small 4to, handsomely bound in cloth extra, gilt 


PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 


FOR WINTER OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 
ASTILIAN and MEXICAN CLOTHS. 


Novelties, ger Pabrics, 128. to 218, Full Dresa. 


atterns free.— P. R ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


FOR WINTER OR TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


pars “QORDED” SILK POPLIN, 
in Coloura of unusual richness and brilliancy, 
‘of which we have now ready a large band saretully selected stock, 


35a. to oe the Full 
Patterns froo,—PRTER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-streat, w. 


” 


sides and gtlt edges, 10s, 6d, ; or, Tarkey morocco, 21s, ; EW LADIES JACKET, 
OSES AND HOLLY. “ Araphon,” 
A Gift-book for All the Year. without seams, tarety, coming a Dertect, and graceful fit, 
With Original Tibaatestions 2 eet Artists, invented ‘ae apes oy pyah eon, 
_London : Simpkins Marshall, and Co, Sold by all Bookseller, Mantle Resme, 208 to 100, Oxtord-strect, W. 
124, per annum ; post-free, lis., Aa ae FOR 7s a 
AGASIN DES DEMOISELLES: a most HE PRESENT SRASON. 
1 zine, conteining Plates of Fashions 
ina ta Mee He ncatptonomened | Arca ACN tte on tn un, sow ny 


in October, 
BARTHES and LOWBLL, 14, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


Thirteenth Thousand, price %s. 64, ; post-free 32 stamps, 


UNT ON THE SKIN: a Guide to the 
Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, 


for trom 3 pwards, 
naire oral sn eect ten 
comma: an '. 
PETER RO 


INSON, 
103, 164, 105, 106, 107, 108, Oxford-atreet, W. 


Hair, and Nails; with 
Gon NS eet, Sak Roce, eee eee PSE A Toe 
transferred these diseases from the incurable class to the curable."— 24 inches en) } me 
Lancet. —London : T, RICHARDS, 37, Great Queen-atreet, W.C. pw fo te ee 8 RB. to 10 gs, 
—_—__ ee and 82 inches deep .. ++ 2) ga. to 15 ga. 
now SE OOUQURED CAEN, aga LS MT es 
[iecersaren LORDOE ALMANACK F AMILY MOURNING, 


at PETER 

Goods are sent free of charge, for selection, to all parts of 
pony vk (with dressmaker, if desired) upon receipt of letter, order, 
ples ee | ; and Patterns are sent, with Book of Illustrations, to 


from 
THREE Pi 


wn by W. 
printed in the higheat style of the Chromatic Art ; 
TWELVE FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS; 
Astronomical Diagrams of Remarkable 
with Explanatory Notes ; and 
TWELVE ORIGINAL DESIGNS of INCIDENTS IN THE 
LIVES OF BRITISH AUTHORS, 
as Headings to the Calendar ; 
the Royal Family of Great Britain ; the Queen's Household ; 
her Majesty's Ministers ; Lists of Public Offices and Officers ; Law 
and University Terms; Fixed and Movable Festivals ; Anniver- 


world. 
The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to 262, Regent-street, Tonia: 
‘The largest Mourning Warehouse in Europe, 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 


HE BEST BLACK SILKS 


aaries; Acts of Parliament passed auring the Session of 1866; always on Sale, 
Revenue ‘and Expenditure : Obituary. ; Christian, Jewish, an Good Useful Black Silks, from 45a, to the Dress; 
Mohammedan Calendars; Tables of , Taxes, and Govern- Superior and most entasing Qualities, 34 to 8 ge; 
ment Duties; Times of High Water ; ice Regulations ; or by the yard, from 2. 11d. to 10x. 6d, Patterns free, 
dae ee ating the post Teventy-one “Youre, made. the Bleck Silk Mercer by Appointment. 
~ in 'wenty-one Years le 

ILLUSTRATED Loxbox iuNAxAck. a most and 256 to 262, Regent-street, London. 
elegant companion to brary or wing-room. while | ——_______—_ - ——EEE, 
it ie fatto acknowledged to be by far the cheapest THE NEW 
ever hed. ¢ 

TRE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is pub- EVERSIBLE FABRICS in BLACK. 


Exactly alike on both sides,—Patterns free, 
PETER ROBINSON'S FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, Regent-street, 
NOTICE.—THE MUCH APPROVED 


RIAL UNSPOTTING CRAPE 


lished at the Office of the * Illustrated London News,” 198, Strand, 
and sold by ail Booksellers and Newsagents. 


APHAEL’S PROPHETIC MESSENGER 


for 1867, now ready, price 2a. 6d, 
T. T. LEMARE, |, Ivy-lane, Paternost*r-row, Lon‘on, E.C. 


a MPE 
LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANACK for I is to be obtained at PETER ROBINSON'S 
Cia nd, er of ea en 
Price le; ree, 7 
for 13 ange 3 LEMARE, I Ivgclane, Paternoster-Tow, EC, IcH 4 a es ares = SILKS 


at greatly reduced prices, 
Spitalfields Ducapes guaranteed, from £2 10s, 14 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-h' 


~ FOR TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


Just published, price 64. ; by post for 7 stamps, 


IMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACK for 
1867, Beautifully [luminated, Sold by all the Trade. Rimmel 
Perfumer, 128, Regent-st. ; 96, Strand ; and 24, Cornhill, London. 


ards, 


ienian RENCH MERINOS, 
HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK page oy en oe ed 
for 1887, JOHN HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-hill-- Patterns free, 


containing Twelve Original Designs of Wild Flowers of the 
Months, numerous Engravings selected from the ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS; Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Licenses ; 
Eclipses, Remarkable Eventa, Postage Regulations and a great 
variety of Useful and Interesting Information. ‘The trade sup- 
plied by W. M. CLARKE and Co., Warwick-lane, Paternostor-row ; 
and G. Vickers, Angel-court (172), Strand, London, 
Now ready, 

JEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF ALL 
rent free it on receipt of two ny stamps,—Address, T, 
Seats ts ©O., 8, Crane-court, Fiestestreet, ‘Landon, 


FOR AUTUMN DRESSES, 
IAGONAL WOOL SERGES. 


A large assortment of Patterns, all Colours 
and Biacks. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-hill.—Patterns free, 


ILK REPS, equal to Irish Poplins, in all 
the most beautiful Shades of Colour, from 2s, 11d, the yard. 
Real Aberdeen Linseys, from 16$d. 
All-wool French Merinoes, from 23d. the yard, 
A large lot of Fancy Poplinettes, 12s, 9a, the Full Dress ; 
worth 18s, 6d. Patterns free. 
ALFRED BUTLER, Leinster House, 113 and 115, 

Westbourne-grove (five minutes from the Royal Oak). 


V NATIONS, with their English Equivalents, Six copies 


CHEAP, guus 


IRTHDAY and WEDDING PRESENTS, 


iB 


AMOTT Fant Oe will SELL, PARKINS andGOTTO'S, 24 and 25, Oxford-street, London, 
op 
Reo ne Seta Sy WEITING and DRESSING Canxs, 
Wide Black Gis SS sana ee pena 
ama for nti, yad PURSES, POCKET-BOOKS, and Card-cases, 
worth 3s, we. See Se ar yard. 
Revere reed POBTBAIT ALBUMS, of the Best Make, 


wah ogee same I KSTANDS, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDES, ke, 
for 1} guines 15 yards, wide width. : ¥ 
Mag sew ; 9000 DRESSING-BAGS and HANDBAGS, 
WAS SE ee 

7s, 64, pet yaad 5 wort 128, ORK BOXES, Knitting, GLOV. 
ppmally tae, tor he W Sritirxsent a07r0, snd se ontnt cee aor 


FAMILY and POCKET BIBLES 
PRAYER-BOOKS and CHURCH SERVICES, 


at 
PARKINS and GOTTO, Hand 3, Oxford-street, London, W, 


2 


equally cheap. 
an SEPSIS 6 SOE SNR Pal ondon, 
N™ DRESS FABRICS MADE UP. 


The ae Demeenes Robe, 


MILLION ENVELOPES Sold Annually 


guinea, at PARKINS and GOTTO’S, 25, Oxf 
The Mount St. Bernard, Useful Envelo 8, 25, Oxford-street, W. 
; : ce ee ee ee 884 08, per 1000, 
with exten botleg, ready for immediate use, Thick Ditto Soe ae fe apis 4s, 6d, ber 1000, 
‘The new Sutherland Cashmere Robe, Se SS 
phar poor fe mewry 12 SHEETS of NOTE-PAPER for 6d, 
i 2 ga. 120 Ditte of Thick Ditto for 1s, 
Rich Madée-u, bes PARKINS and GOTTO, 


24, 25, 27, and 28, Oxford-street, London, W. 


HILLING PACKET of FANCY INITIAL 


ga. 
Rich Black and Coloured Silk Robes 


(new and elegant), Sheets of Paper of three and Enve! of thre 

. 3 gs. to 8 gs. sizes to match the Paper, stamped with rev cypher in 
Bodices made up the same day if required. colour. Any Initial Letter may be had. Sent free post for 

AMOTT and COMPANY, 6i and 62, St. Paul's, London, been _— i se 8 and GOTTO, 24, 25, 7 and 
See a : 7 = ts Se x ford-street . 

. . £. — — = 
ILK REPS (l’Epingline de Roubaix), at ~—- 

ee mg Speeywhere af 4s, 64., with the \aELE CROQUET.—PARKINS and 
purest wool om the wrong side, in brilliant Colours and Black, "8, Sole Agents for Cavendish’s Patent, the best and 
suitable for posing of evening v. Ladies, send for chea Prices, 19s. 6d,, 158,, and 185, 6d. (No. 3 recom- 

HARVEY and ©0., Lambeth House, Westminster Briage, S. mended, Pa to any railway station on ment. 

ee Parkins and Gotto, 28, Oxford-street, , We 


Fe DE ROUBAIX and SERGES, 
made of soft wool, enriched with silk in mixed colours 
(greatly admired), at 258, 9d, the Full Drees ; usually sold at 35s, 


Patterns sent. 
a TARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8, 


BAcareie BOARDS (PARKINS and 
~  GOTTO'S). 


| Sf. | Gf. | 7H. | Of, 


Folding mahogany board, with | £. d./£ 8, d./ £8, d, toa 


RENCH ME BIN O &,|Pilding make 
in all the brilliant Colours, at 3s. double width, | Srry Dells, cus, mace, and 

os pS ase, & bgp cus . «« | 1100/2 59/3 0o]3si86 
durable colours, the Merino is decidediy the dest article to select Prath, indiera xtra 

ee Every Lady would do well to send ivory balis, de. complete ..|2 50/2150/31501 4176 
RVBY and ©O., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, S, stot etd, beet rubber cush- 

= a ions, large-size ivory balls, dc, oe 4 50 5 76/6169 


4 BERDEBN WINSEYS, widest and best, | py ta: ine ucpest and beat . 
at 1s, 644. the yard, At least one thousand pieces to select Ley Sor peg man railway eT eed ne 5. 
from. Patterns grace. —Parkina and Gotto, #4, 25, 27, and 28, Oxford-street, 
m, W. 


T H. ORISP’S (Baker and Crisp's), 
of Fi ities will And all the y round, ‘ast and well 

Heads ‘am e year |, & vast and well- | fuiiy printed in Colours and stam 

eee ti ee eS TLRS and DRESS FABRICS, all at | Neorg Od. + English avd Fore 
the most economical prices, Patterns sent post-free to any part of | Floral Initial Leiters, 6d. ; Comic Figures, ting different 
Vegetabies, &c,, 6d. ; Animals’ Heads, 6d, ; Wreaths acd Corner- 
ieces, 6d. ; Siars of Honour, 6d, janie, 6d,; Gilt Frames and 

or 


Crisp's Noved Fancy Silks, under £3. -pieces, 8d. ; very su lowers, ls, Any four sets at 6d. 
Crisp’s Noted Laveuder Silks, under £2. free, 2e, 1d. ; or the w. eleven sets eine 
Sigs oes rae nce Foves iar i ee Umea 
ul y a 
eer berd bet ome aie ge -% 
p's under 03, Second Edition of Ter. Thousand, 
Crisp's Noted Black Figured Siiks, £2 2a, 
Grisp's Noted Black Corded Sivks, 1 194, 6, HANGE FOR A_ SOVEREIGN, 


Crisp’s Noted Irish Poplins, under £3. 

Crisp's Noted comes Silks, under £2, 

Crisp's Royat Wide £1 lSa, 6d, 

Crisp’s Genuine Aberdeen ceys, i7s, 6d, 

Crisp's Beautiful saxony Winceys, £1 5a, 

Crisp’s Cheap Fancy Dresses, Ss. 6d. 

Crisp’s Cheap Fancy Dreases, 128, 6d. to 1 guinea, 

Crisp’s Velvets and Velveteens, 5a, 6d, to 1 guinea the yard, 

Crisp’s Velvet and Velveteen Jackets, | guinea to 5 gs, 
Patterne free by post. 

H. Crisp guarantees all goods purchased at his Establishment to 
be of the best manufacture, widest widths, and longest lengths, 
Any urticle not approved of exchanged, or money returned, 

198, Regent-street, London, 


Price 3s, 6d, ; extra quality, 5a, 
Sold throughout the Fingdota by'ail Seationers and Fanay 
Re ‘ies, and by the Publishers, 
EVANS and SONS, i14, 115, 116, Newgate-street, Londen, 
An entirely New and Entertaining Game, 


H &E Q U E £E 
Price 3s, 6d. ; or, post-free, 24. additional, 
Sold throughout the kingdom by all Stationers and Fancy 
Repositories, and Wholesale by the Publishers, 
_BVANS and SONS, I14, 115, 116, Newgate-street, London. 


DENT and 00., WATCH, OLOOK, and 


N, 


BISP’S EVENING DRESSES, ine PRINGH of WALES. and HLM, the UMPEROR : URE: 
5a, 6d. to | guinea,—. Patterns free, and Makers of the Great Clock for the of Parliament, 61, 
H. Crisp, 198, Regens-street (late Baker and Crisp), Strand, W.C.,and 34 and 35, Royal * 
SS ee Guineas. 
NOTICE, Gold Lever Watches, Silver Lever 
Watches, 
EARLS, BEADS, CRYSTALS, COBAL | .fom oc atarg OOS! from tc rontmetae OMe 
SEQUINS, ORNAMENTS, Gold and Silver Cords and Braice, | OS Have Chtonometers, pitver Bale Carcnomenie “a 
Crystal Chane een ie bees Pabccsogs ere retail at out a key, from 35 in Hunting Case : 28 
si Gs, Regent don, Gold Huntin , CREE xtra 51M rs, 
- — | Gold Gaseve Watches, noe Seonenateens 35 


examined and guaran- Gold Chains, ia 1 
teed, from =~ 7020 and 1s canteen Bon 6to%5 
An elegant Assortment of Drawing-room Clocks of the newest 


Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order. 
E. Dent and Co,, 61, Strand, W.C. jim ’ Bank) 
34 and 36, Royal Exchange, K.C. rata i cs mts 


O LADIES MAKING THEIR WINTER 
PURCHASES. 
JAMES SPENCE and CO. 
invite attention to their NEW sTOCK of Winter Purchases, 
The following are well worthy of an early visit of inspection :— 
New wide Black Ground Stripes, @8. 14d, per yard, 
Achoice variety of Winter Silks in plain Blacks, 
Brochés, Gros de Suez, Moire Antiques, &c, 
A large lot of Black Ground Silks, Coloured Stripes, 
at 3+. 3d. ; worth 4s, 
The following Black Silks, purchased during the late 
depressed state of the Money Market, 
Wide Black Glacée, 24, and 20, 964.7362 
ide Blac ¥ |. wnt ‘94d, ; 24-inch ditto, 2s, 11 
3s, 3d,, 38, 6d., and 3s. 1id.; also, ia, 
Black Gros Grains and Ducapes equally cheay 
Special advantages offered in Black and Coloured Silk Velveta, 
New Materials for Bonnets in great variety. 
Real Waterproof Tweed Mantles and Cloaks, 12s, 9a. and 14s, 9d, 
Ditto ditto Wrappers with sleeves, 163, 9d, and 2is, 
Velveteen Jackets, from 14x, 9d. 
The Polarian Cloth Jackets, in all colours, 
Astracan and Fancy Cloch ditto, from 8. 11d, 
Paisley Shawls, good quality, from 2is, 
Wool ditto, 128, 94., all new Colours, 
A large and well-selected Siock of Fancy Dresses for this 
season's wear, in all the new Styles and Colours, 
Fars, Lace, Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, mings, Haberdashery, 
Umbrellas, Fancy, &c, y 
Family snd Complimentary Mourning, 
. ao on eer Four o'clock, 
ames oe An y mercers, Drapers, & 
76, 77, and 75, St. Paul's-churchyard, Londen, “ke. 


ENSON, J. W., by Special Appointment to 
‘em Ac tire derceeienchad 


BzExs0N's WATCHES, Prize Medal, 1865. 
Besos WATOHES, sent safe by post, 


BeENson's CLOCKS, manufactured by 
Steam-power, 


ENSON’S SILVER and ELECTRO- 
PLATE, Prize Medals, 1862, 


BExsoN's GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel 
and Artistic, 


BExs0n's Illustrated Pamphlet, 2d. 


aa and MOORE 


LET on HIRE the following PIANOFORT! for three ae ‘ 

years, after which, and without any charge rv , the EAL SEALSKIN JACKETS, of the 
pianoforte becomes the property of the hirer 2 richest fur, from 54gs, Velveteen and Asvrachan Walking~- 

‘ineas p quarter; Piccolos, 3 guineas quarter ; conege Jackets, from isa. 9d. W: Cloaks, from 14s, 9d, 
Pianos, bgt dy Drawing-room Cottage, £3 ALFRED BUTLER, Leinster House, 113 and 115, 

r quarter ; iqus G 5 per quarter; Cottage | Westbourne-grove, water (five minutes from the Royal Oak), 
tr ne, 6 gu - sneaks te 

ran ineas q 3 are war- 
tanted, and of Brteosive Ware-rooms, OIRE ANTIQUES, in the most brilliant 


104 and 1, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, E.C. colours, 6 gs. Full Dress (best quality); black ditto, from 


Jory award, al Exhibition, 1362; Honourable F, hi ~ 
he Pianos core ore gs. Rich black and coloured Silks, from 35s, Patterns free, 
Mention for good and 2 p = Me sa vars: Wohin Grenadines, for evening wear, from 7s. 11d 
ae ee ALFRED BUTLER, Leinster House, 113 and 115, Westbourne- 


grove (five minutes walk from Royal Oak), W. 


LACK GROS GRAIN SILKS.SEWELL 


and CO, have purchased, during the late Monetary Crisis, a 


OORE and MOORE'S Three-years’ System 
applies to HARMONIUMS, at 2¢2., 2h¢8., 3@%., and 
4 gs., per quarter.— 164and 106, Bishopagate-strect, BC, 


‘OORE and MOORE extend their Thres- 
years’ System Purchase parts of the U: 
Kingdom, pel oy pes ae 105, Dictapegdte-setent, EC, sa 


pire Lent on Hire for any Period, 

or for Three Years Purchase Hire allowed. Carriage-free. 

The | assortment in London, of every description and price. 
PEAC , Meker, 72 and 73, Bishopagate-street Within, E.C, 


WALKER’S (PATENT RIDGED-EYED) 

e NEEDLES extend the Cloth, that the thread may pass 
through it quickly and without the slightest érag. For ease in 
threading they surpass all others. Samples post-free at ls, per 100, 
Sets of H. Walker's Patent new Tatting Hooke and Rings, for 1s., 
post-free.—H. Walker, Menufacturer, Alcester, and 47, Gresham-st. 


WAY WITH THIMBLES, 


and a 
NEW PATENT DOUBLE, roe AND EASY SEWING 
It raves Time, Needless Thread, and Patience. 
“These needles really possess all the qualities claimed for them, 
and the wonder is that @ discovery #0 simple and so important had 


re ml THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION, 
hot been made tll these latter days,””— Daily Post, BINOLINE,—LADIES shouid at once see 


_danutactared iz ithe, Patentecs, Maser. i bat Be 
and Haberdashers, Four iple Pockets oom on post tree Latest 


Alcester. Sold 
Sample containing 
for 13 stamps. 


large lot of LYONS BLACK 81 warranted to wear, Price 
3 gs., 34 ge., and 4 gs, the Full Dress Length. 
Patterns forwarded upon application. 

Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-square, W, 

S EWELL and CO’S, TAFFETA 
POLONAISE PETTICOATS, trimmed with Black French 

Leather, which cleans instantaneously, a great novelty, price 
26s, 6d, each, 

Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


WEST-END HOUSE, 


freer} of 

the Richest Black and Coloured Silks, Silk and Terry Velvete, 

Irieh Poplins, French Merinoes, French Poplins, Piain and Fancy 

Winceys; also about 600 pairs of ten-quarter Brown Blankets 

(suitable for charities, &c.), at 4a. 11d. per pair. 
N.B.—Some of the Coloured Silke less than half pri 
The entire lot will be marked and ready for SALE 


during the Week. 
‘T, SIMPSON and CO., 
48, 49, 50, and 53, Farringdon-street, City, 


ce. 
This Day and 


BLACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS 


LLIS EVANS and CO, 
IMMENSE SALE OF BLACK SILKS, 

Rich Black Glaces, 1 gaines the Dress of 12 yards ; wide width, 
14, 2, and 2} gs. je France (weat guaranteed), 3s, 6d, per 
yard, or 2 gs, the of 12 yards ; positively wom 3) ge, 

terns sent post-free, 
, 102, Westbourne-g: ove, Bayswater, London. 


FOR, GOOD AND CHEAP FAMILY 


DRAPERY, go, or send, to H. FIVEASH, St. Dunstan’ 
Drapery Establishment, 47, Fleet-street, London, near ‘Temple Bar. 
All Goods Sold at City Prices, 

Flannels, Blankets, Sheetings, Calicoes, Counterpanes, Towel- 
ling, Glass Cloths, Silks, Shawls, Winseys, Fancy Dresses, Hosiery 
Gloves, Haberdashery, &c. Some Real Bargains, and Black and 


Bzeox , Old Bond-street and Westbourne- 


grove, 


Bacon's Steam Factory and City Show- 
rooms, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill, 


AB oat EBS LAMPS 
NERS' CHANDELIERS. 
GARDNEES' DINNER SERVICES. 
@ARDNERS' DRAWING-ROOM CLOCK, 
GARDNERS' TABLE GLASS. 
@ARDNERS' PLATED GOODS, 


ABDNEBS’, 458 and 454, STRAND, 


Ellis Evans an 


Fancy Silk and Poplin Dresses, Four Doora trom 

Note the Address,—H, Fivensh, 47, Fleet-st., London, Patterns free, Illustrated Catalogues post- 

(HEAP FANCY DRESSES, an immense|Q{LACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 

stock, from 4s. 9d. to 12s. 9d. the Dress of 1 yards, is as for wear as real silver, 

Aberdeen Linseys in all New Colours for Winter, Table Forks (Fiddle Pattern—Per doz.) £1 10 Oand1l is 0 
‘weed Osborne Cloaks for Travelling, &. lid. Astrachan Densert ditto.. + « ++ «+ 100, 1100 

Jackets, 108, 6d. each, Table Spoons ee ee ee + 110 0,118 0 
Black Glacé Silks, unusually cheap, 2s. 3$4., 28, 644., and 2s, 114, ditto.. +. ee - 100,100 

@ yard ; extra wide and stout, 3s, 11d. and 4s. 1d, « yard, Tea Spoons ..  .. * “- +. 012 , 018 0 
Underclothing for Ladies avd Children, the largest stock at Richard and John Slack, 336, Strand, London, 

wholesale prices. Patverne ‘and Lists of Prices post-rree, 

HENRY GLAVE, “The Areade,” 534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W. R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN 


5 0) 
WANTED, throughout every Town in the Invariably are, pa boy easily taken. 
| Kingdom, intelligent Cenvasers to act as LOCAL Prescribed aa the safest and most effectual remedy for 

AGENTS and assist in the introduction of an article in general | CONSUMPTION, CHRONIO BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS 

demand which has alreaay proved a great success, To suitable AND DEBILITY OF ‘ADULTS AND CHTEDH 

persons @ must liberal commission is granted, and an industrious Pronounced by the highest medical authorities to be 

Agent car realise » large Sota aaa to J. T, LLOYD, 4 INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER KIND, 

Wine Office-court, F leet-street, London, rom * "| Sold ONLY in capsuled IMPERIAL Haif-pinta, 2s. 6d. ; Pinta, 4a, 9d, 
Quarts, world, 


groomer AGAINST LOSS and MISTAKE, © anpoegut coxsianeEe ene 


SOLE rl: 
) Mark your Linen with BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING 5 ARE ne OO., 17, RENAUD, LONDON, 
1 ik. by far the best and biackest for marking Crests, Names, and = 
ni pcre ee inen, wearing apparel "Price per 
Within, London ; and eld an adh vespeetalte 1, Be “i 
mdon ; and so! 
&c., in the kingdom, ? 


